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CHAPTER ONE 


“Some people never aaa show meet.”—Mr. Romford’s 


THE great hall at Woodmansterne presented a scene 
of animation. Aggie Gigle and Ophelia Woodman- 
sterne were rather bottled, and their screams echoed 
through the buzz of conversation like flutes in an 
eastern saturnalia. If one stood back from what 
one’s neighbour was saying, and listened to the 
background objectively, the noise was_ terrific. 
Was it hogs that were being fed, or was it a moment 
of hysteria at the Zoo? It would have been amusing 
to pick out the noises with one’s eyes shut, like a 
boy scout trying to reconstruct one of Nature’s 
Tragedies from Traces in the Sand. There was 
definitely the noise of knives and forks, and corks 
were popping pretty regularly ; but the rest was 
blurred and indistinguishable, like a troop of 
exacerbated grizzly bears holding an unsuccessful 
regatta on Niagara. Aggie was squealing for cherry 
brandy (she was a nervous girl at heart and always 
liked a little something to dull the preliminary 
anxieties of the chase) whilst the hoarse voice of the 
Countess of Scamperdale was booming advice about 
cascara to the vicar. Lord Holdhard, the M.F.H., 
was looking very red in the face, had choked a little, 
but was reaching for another sandwich without a 
moment’s hesitation. These were not picnic sand- 
wiches, not slabs of stale bread with a trace of 
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potted meat between them. They were not even 
that theatrical convention, pdté de foie gras. Between 
their moist and flimsy leaves nestled a sweet and 
bitter taste of the sea air itself—or was it of duckling 
flavoured ? Lord Holdhard had very properly eaten 
sixteen of them, two at a time; and the Professor 
was standing with his head on one side, relishing 
the smooth texture of their paste. The vicar, who 
considered himself a sportin’ gentleman with a 
foible for Christianity, was now talking to the Earl 
in a high neighing voice : and the Earl was listening 
as patiently as possible, although he rather wanted 
to go to the lavatory. Under the main table the 
Earl’s three younger sons, home from school, were 
sitting round a bottle of sloe gin, drinking seriously. 

The Professor, with a savour of sandwiches poised _ 
between the tip of his tongue and the part of his 
palate nearest his teeth, began to throw an anxious 
eye over the other members of the party. The 
question was whether there would be enough people 
to persecute, and whether they would be sufficiently 
ill-assorted to amuse him in the mass. A house- 
party should be a sort of private Bedlam. 

The present selection was not without its merits, 
for something about the Countess of Scamperdale 
seemed to attract improbabilities. It might be that 
her direct descent from Lucy Glitters, and early 
personal experience on the Gaiety stage, had given 
her a theatrical flair for character: or it might be 
that her wide intellectual interests were imperfectly 
co-ordinated. Whatever the reason, she seldom 
failed to accumulate a party which ended in blood- 


ty 
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shed before the fifth act. The Professor sighed 
happily, turned over a morsel of sandwich with the 
tip of his tongue, and ran a proprietary eye over the 
descendant of Lucy Glitters. 

It was a long time since he proposed to the 
Countess, a long time, now, since the Earl carried 
her away to the superior amenities of Woodman- 
sterne. She was a lovely creature then, and lovely 
she remained. But it was a different kind of love- 
liness. The Countess had gone intellectual, as well 
as horsey. It seemed to the Professor a curious 
combination at first sight, but it was a natural one. 
She had always had an innate joze-de-vivre (which 
was perhaps why he was attracted to her in the 
first place) and there were few things more enjoy- 
able than horses and ideas. Besides, the Countess 
was intellectual in the best way: without the 
nuisance of intelligence. She believed in Mr. 
Dunne’s experiment with time ; in writing down 
her dreams ; in fox hunting; in calomel for the 
liver ; in the past, the future, Major Yeats-Brown, 
the liquefaction at Naples, and Mrs. French’s remedy 
for neuralgia—which was also a sure cure for sea- 
sickness and dog-bites. None of her prejudices had 
suffered by her intelligence in the least. It was her 
gay Gaiety heart that affirmed the truths of Einstein 
and the Great Pyramid. It was the same heart that 
carried her across country with the best. The curves 
of the ’nineties affirmed themselves into a perfectly 
balanced bust and posterior, and she wore the 
neatest bun when hunting that ever was seen. 

Well, she had done it again. The Professor took 
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a thoughtful nip of pure water (he never drank before 
hunting) and smiled on the party. There were 
possibilities. The Countess started with unfair 
advantages, because her own family was an aston- 
ishing collection, but this time she really seemed to 
have excelled herself. There was Pansy the Photo 
King, known to the Income Tax authorities as 
Mr. Peter Duquesne. There was Mr. Marx the 
communist; and Aggie Gigle, the most photo- 
graphed debutante for forty years. To add a leaven 
to the lump there was Mary Springwheat, whom 
nobody had ever photographed at all. She was only 
beautiful, kind, amusing, warm-hearted and young. 
The Professor positively thought that he was going 
to enjoy himself. Added to this assortment were the 
Countess herself, and her husband the tenth Earl, — 
and her elder children, Timothy Viscount Hardup 
and the Lady Ophelia Woodmansterne. It was a 
promising brew. 

Thestenth Earl was coming back from the W.C. 
The fellow had been born in 1874. Unfortunately 
they had mounted him in 1876 and allowed him to 
fall on his head in 1878. The early contusion had 
estranged his lordship very largely from the beauties 
of the chase. He soon departed from the tradition 
of his ancestors, allowing the mastership of the 
F.H.H. to pass into the hands of Lord Holdhard. 
The Professor, however, could comfort himself that 
the Earl of Scamperdale reproduced his grandfather’s 
main characteristic, a tendency to foible. Impetu- 
ously overbearing and garrulous (like his grand- 
father he suffered from a determination of words to 
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the mouth) ; very easily led or put out of counten- 
ance ; insufficiently endowed with intelligence ; 
occasionally authoritative; a member of the 
M.C.C.; the present Earl devoted a distracted 
industry towards the betterment of mankind. He 
was an inventor. He invented captive golf balls 
which were impregnated like safety matches and 
caught fire if sliced: he invented coloured fly- 
papers, like Christmas decorations, which could be 
hung up without looking unsightly: he invented 
clay pigeons made of nitrates, so that after a shooting 
match the ground was left manured: but above 
everything else he invented humane killers and 
painless rabbit traps. He advertised his inventions 


, every week in the Field and in Good Housekeeping, 


offering to give them away gratis on condition that 
the recipient paid the postage. Nobody having ever 
bought one, he was reduced to this form of 
circulation ; but he was perfectly happy, boasted 
that he had already taken out 873 patents, and would 
demonstrate any of them to anybody, with or 
without request. 

The Professor watched him drinking whisky. He 
was a small man with pince-nez, unlike the ancestral 
gig-lamps. The silver spectacles, revived by Miss 
Emily Jawleyford in 1852, seemed to have become 
rudimentary, like the oscoccyx. A ferocious cavalry 
moustache, memento of a brief service in the army 
during youth, sank into the whisky and waved about, 
trembling like seaweed in the Ode to the West Wind. 


The Professor himself was not unnoticed. The 
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Countess had caught him with his head on one 
side, like a worming thrush, and her large heart 
warmed with a little thrill, Dear Jacky ! He was 
almost a relation really. There he was, brewing 
mischief as usual, and with a beard exactly like 
Methuselah’s. It was a personal beard : one didn’t 
object to it. He parted it in the middle, so that one 
could just see the pin of his stock, and the snowy 
ends lay on his scarlet coat in the nicest way. The 
great thing about Jacky (whom nobody but herself 
was allowed to call anything but the Professor) was 
the way he enjoyed being alive. It was a revelation 
to see him eating peaches or salted almonds. He 
was supposed to have eaten and drunken since 
Epicurus, to have hunted since Chaplin, and 
possibly in the distant ages to have slept with Eve. 
He boasted of being the only person who ever beat 
Oscar Wilde in fair conversation, across a neutral 
dining table. People generally complained a good 


1It will be remembered that Mr. Soapey Sponge and 
Mr. Facey Romford, both horsemen of the very first rank, 
were compelled to retire to Australia; where they founded 
a bank. The joint venture of two such rational characters 
was naturally successful. Mr. Sponge found several more 
nuggets and Mr. Romford was able to re-establish the Watkins 
fortune on a prosperous footing. Lucy (née Glitters) presented 
Soapey with a boy in 1860, and Cassandra Cleopatra (née 
Watkins) presented Facey with a gfrl in 1875. The boy was 
called Jack Romford Sponge (as a compliment to Facey and 
in memory of poor Spraggon) and the girl was called Lucy 
Sponge Romford (as a compliment to Soapey and his wife). 
The two children were brought back to England and grew 
up together. Lucy the second went on the stage in 1895, 
through Mrs. Sponge’s influence, and married the Earl of 
Scamperdale in 1903. Jack went to Oxford, where he became 
the Regius Professor of Astral Biology. 
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deal about his penchant for telling improbable 
stories of great length ; but, after all, everybody had 
their failings. Jacky only did it out of ill-nature. 
The Countess’s eye brightened with a sentimental 
moisture. 

There was an additional bond between the two 
descendants of the Surtees friends, for all four of 
their parents had disappeared after the failure of an 
Australian bank. The bank failed because the 
directors had removed the money. ‘There were 
many rumours at the time: that Facey was hunting 
the Grafton in a false beard; that Soapey had 
sixteen horses with the Quorn, and wore a false 
nose. Nobody ever heard that they were dead. 
Probably, thought the Countess, they were not. 
Sponges and Romfords were not easily imagined in 
the grave. There was certainly a scandal the other 
day, when the Duchess of —— bought a guaranteed 
lady’s horse called Leotard, which threw her into 
a sheep dip and ate her hat... . 

The Professor managed to nick the last sandwich 
Just as Lord Holdhard’s hand hovered over the 
plate. | 


CHAPTER TWO 


‘** Some men are quite lost in a wood.”—Mr. Romford’s Hounds. 
“It is good to have command, if only over a flock of sheep.” 
—SANCGHO PANZA. 


Tue Master, who lived at Blank, had been at 
Eton and Trinity. He had thought about beagles, 
hounds and foxes all his life: and never about 
anything else. To those who could pretend to have 
thought the same things as exclusively, Lord Hold- 
hard might make himself pleasant. His reactions 
to other people depended on the state of his bile. 
His brain had stopped like a watch at about twelve 
years old ; so that he was still assertive, destructive, 
and inclined to run about in troops. Perhaps this 
was why he was a master of hounds. He was a 
choleric man with bulging yellow eyes, and they 
had finished his plate of sandwiches. He gave the 
word to his huntsman, and hounds began to move 
off from the north front. The guests were on the 
gravel drive, testing their girths and hopping with 
one foot in the stirrup. The rain was coming down 
in sheets. The grooms whose gentlemen had not 
arrived were keeping the saddles covered. The rain 
dripped from the front of their black bowler hats. 
A late arrival, a humble man who had hacked over 
from a distance of nine miles and been too shy to 
go in to breakfast, was trying to make his horse 
stale. He was leaning forward, standing on his 
14 
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irons and whistling in its ear. The rain dripped 
from his hat brim also, to the horse’s poll. The 
tide of horses was moving off on either side of him : 
the hounds first, flickering, feathering and silently 
padding: the huntsman and whips with their 
thongs hanging ; the field chattering and clattering, 
nodding, rising and jolting, the hoofs clip-clopping 
on the gravel, and the horses jostling. 

** Well, this looks like a soaker.” 

“Perhaps it will clear up.” 

** What are they going to draw ? ” 

“The big wood, I suppose.” 

“ Ophelia, my pet, what has happened to Pansy ? ”’ 

** He’s stayed in bed with a headache. He’s got 
a cachet févre and a copy of The Tatler.” 

“I feel a little bosky, darling. Do you think it 
will matter ? ” 

** Not if you can see your horse’s ears.” 

“TI do feel that four is the wrong number.” 

“If you’re going to be sick, you’d better go 
home.” 

““ Aggie go home ? Aggie never goes.” 

** Duggie never owes.” 

Loud screams. 

** The Scamperdale girls seem to be as usual.” 

“Women are the ruin of this hunt. They’re 
always thrusting and cutting in and screaming. 
They put ribbons on their tails and expect to be let 
through in front of everybody.” 

* Or else they ride kickers and don’t put ribbons 
on them. The Rising Sun kicked my horse in the 
mouth last week.” 
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* Who do you call the Rising Sun ? ” 

“Good heavens! Don’t you know the Rising 
Sun ? ” 

‘* No, I don’t know the Rising Sun.” 

“Why, we always call Meggie Termagaunt the 
Rising Sun. That girl who rides astride in the 
bowler, with her bottom in the air.” 

‘The girl who stands in her stirrups with her 
head on her horse’s neck, and thrusts at the gates ? ” 

“Yes, that’s the one. Red hair. Meggie Ter- 
magaunt.”’ 

** And you call her the Rising Sun? ” 

“Yes, we call her the Rising Sun.” 

Pause. 

‘With her bottom in the air ? ” 

66 Yes.” 

Pause. 

‘“*T think that’s very funny.” 

Pause. 

Loud laughter. 

‘‘ Sweetheart, where’s Timothy ? ” 

‘* He’s staying at home, trying to write his new — 
novel. He sits in the Tower Room all alone for 
days, and bites his pen.” 

“Poor Timothy ! ”’ 

** My dear, I believe we’re there.” 

“God, what a field to get away from! But the 
rides are worse. Your horse goes in up to his 
belly.” 

“Isn’t it raining !”’ 

“‘ Ophelia darling, who is that young man with 
black hair that Timothy brought down yesterday ?” 
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“Timothy calls him John. He doesn’t hunt. 
Timothy says he’s a Communist.” 

** Oh, I do think that’s funny ! ” 

Piercing shrieks from Aggie, who nearly falls off 
her horse. 

Cries of “ Hush!” “Really!” ‘* After all we 
are at the covert side!’ “The Scamperdales as 
usual ! ” 

“‘ Ophelia, have I done the wrong thing ? ” 

“Yes, darling, you’re making too much noise.” 

Aggie drops her reins, smacks her left hand with 
her right, and says peevishly, “ Naughty, Aggie ! 
Naughty, noisy, Naggie!” Then she laughs 
merrily and canters round the field. 

“My God! these women oughtn’t to be 
allowed.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference. We shan’t 
find here.” 

“That huntsman doesn’t use his horn enough.” 

** How does he expect to get his fox away ? ”’ 

** Does he expect to find it by lying down some- 
where and saying Bo to it?” 

**T haven’t heard the horn for ten minutes.” 

*“‘ Hullo! They’re moving towards the gate.” 

** Better get along.” 

* What Is it ? ” 

** What’s happened ? ” 

** Have they gone away ?” 

** Where are they ? ” 

“Says they went away ten minutes ago.” 

** Fancy going like that ! ” 

** Not a sound.” 
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* Scandalous ! ” 

“Which way did they go?” 

** Oh, for God’s sake hold the gate, man ! ” 

** Gone towards Norton Cheeny.”’ 

Tittup and tittup along the road. 

“* There they are.” 

“No, they aren’t.” 

‘** Gone away forward ! ” 

* Turned left.” 

* Turned right.” 

*“* Headed by a bicyclist.” 

‘* Bloody swine ! ” 

* Run over by a bus.” 

‘ Bloody swine ! ” 

*“‘ Have you seen the hounds, my man?” 

“Yes sir. He’ve swung right agin, past Abbot’s 
Norton, back to where he come from.” 

“* My dear, he’s says we've got to go all the way 
back again. Isn’t that too bad !” 

Tittup and tittup along the road. 

‘* Better wait in the ride this time. We'll never 
catch them from the field if he goes away on the 
other side.” 

** That’s the result of letting women make a noise 
like that in the hunting field.” 

“Now, Aggie, you mustn’t make a noise.” 

“No, darling, but what a lot of mud! Have I 
got a piece on my nose ?” 

“Yes, don’t make a fuss about it. It’s only a 
little piece.” 

“ But I do so dislike having mud on my nose.” 

** Hush ! ” 
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“Oh! all right. I suppose I shall just have to 
put up with it.” 

Splashing and sucking noises. A desultory horn, 
now near, now far. An exaggerated sniff from 
Miss Gigle. 

“I said I suppose I shall have to put up with it. 
It’s a part of the discomforts one has to put up 
with in the country. Nothing to eat except a silly 
sandwich. Nothing to drink out of except a silly 
little flask. Bumpity over fences. Can’t hold the 
horse. Bump in the mud. Bumpity-bump. Just 
have to put up with it.” 

‘* Aggie, do stop, you’re drunk ! ” 

“No, [I’m not drunk. I’ve got mud on my 
nose.” 

“ T think this is getting rather tedious. I’m going 
to talk to Daddy.” 

“.. . and I said to him: my dear fellow, if you 
only knew the dangers of hacking home in the 
dark with all these motor cars about. My own 
horses have a rear light and two small headlamps on 
each side of the martingale. It’s a perfectly simple 
little apparatus, can be fixed on in two minutes, 
and lighted by a small accumulator strapped to the 
saddle like a sandwich-case. Now... .” 

** Daddy, darling, what’s happened to Mother ? ” 

“Your mother, Ophelia, claims to be the only 
person who got away with hounds, when they had 
that run just now, and she’s waiting on the other 
side of the wood because she says it’s going to 
happen again. She had Mary and the Professor 
with her. You'd better go and talk to the Master.” 
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** Good-morning, Master.” 

“‘Good-morning, Ophelia. Not much scent to- 
day.” 

“‘ But there ought to be, oughtn’t there ? ” 

* Ought! ... Damn and damn! what are 
those three lunatics doing in the seeds? Hi! You 
there ! You, sir, in the seeds! What the devil are 
you doing ? Who are they ? ” 

“I’m afraid they’re my brothers, Tiddly.” 

‘“* Qh, God ! have they come back again ? ” 

“Johnny, come out of the seeds! Peter! 
Thomas ! ” 

“If I could take a hunting-crop to those young 
devils . . . Hullo! Listen!” 

** 'They’re off ! ” 

** This way.” 

‘Huntsman, gentlemen, please.” 

“*WARE HOLE !” 

Ware Hoe !” 

* Ware hole !'” 

*““ Hullo, Aggie, you’re going well ! ” 

“I can’t stop the beastly thing.” 

** There’s a stile at the top of the ride.” 

“TI can’t help it. Good-bye !” 

“Hi! Stop her!” 

“Damnation take you, madam, can’t you hold 
your blasted horse ? ” 

** No.” (diminuendo). 

* Look out ! ” 

“‘ There she goes ! ” 

“ Beautifully over.” 

** She’s off !” 
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“No, she isn’t. Yes, she is. But she’s up again !” 

Distant echo from Aggie: “ Whoopee ! ” 

“Oh, do hurry up!” 

“‘Damn you, madam, can’t you give me room 
to jump ? ” 

Up and over. 

** Who’s in front ? ” 

“Miss Gigle, the Countess, the Professor, Miss 
Springwheat and the Master.” 

*“* Good old Aggie ! ” 

“The vicar’s waiting till somebody breaks the 
stile.” 

“‘ Here’s a gate. They’re going right handed.” 

“* Hell! now what’s the matter ? ” 

*‘ Somebody’s headed him. He’s turned back to 
covert.” 

** It was the Scamnperdale boys as usual.” 

“My dear, I was having such a good time. 
Three fences without touching a twig. He jumps 
like a cat.” 

“* Miss Gigle, I wish you would be a little more 
considerate. You bumped me into a briar and I’ve 
scratched my nose.” 

‘These women ! They never ought to be allowed 
to hunt.” 

“Ophelia darling, I did enjoy that so much. 
And look at that sweet little horse over there lying 
down in the puddle. I do think that’s funny ! 
Look at the woman’s face! Isn’t it a scream! 
I do like hunting.” 

**T think your horse is going to do it too, Aggie. 
He wants to copy the other.” 
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“Oh, no, don’t, you horrid beast ! Oh ! stop it, 
Ophelia. Help! He’s going down. Ophelia, what 
am I todo? Help ! Oh, you horrid horse ! There !”’ 

“* Get up quick, or he’ll roll on you ! ” 

“Oh, you nasty thing! The mud’s all down 
inside my breeches. And look at the saddle! Get 
up, horse, get up at once! Ophelia, how do we 
make it get up?” 

Rain. 

Wind. 

Mud. 

“‘ Ophelia, I think I ought to go home, I’m so 
wet and miserable.”’ 

‘*Go home as soon as you like, dear. I think I 
shall stay a little longer.” 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to stay too.” 

Up the ride, and stand behind a horse with a 
red ribbon. 

Down the ride, and wish you had arranged to 
put one on yourself. 

Through the Big Wood. 

Across the Big Wood : or apparently across. 

Up the ride. 

Down the ride: or is it another one ? 

One Hour. 

Two hours at least. 

Rain through the gloves, and a sodgy feeling 
between the fingers. 

Rain through the spare gloves. 

Rain through the breeches, so that you feel like 
a poached egg on a greasy pole. 

Rain down the boots. 
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Turn the toes, churning in their little puddles, to 
keep them warm. 

“Ophelia, I am getting so tired of this rain. 
When I tip my head forwards it runs off my hat on 
to the horse in front ; when I tip it backwards it 
runs on to the horse behind. It must be cold for 
the horse.” 

“If only the blasted wood were blank we could 
go and draw somewhere else. But it isn’t blank. 
It’s crawling with foxes. Probably half the earths 
aren’t stopped. Scent’s catchy and we shall spend 
the whole day lolloping up and down the rides.” 

** Darling, I do think the Master’s rather sweet. 
Look at him eating his sandwiches.” 

“Yes, he always makes his second horseman 
stand like that, with the sandwich case in one hand 
and the flask in the other. Then he can treat him 
as a table and help himself out of whichever he 
wants most.” 

“The pet! What’s his name ? ” 

“The Master of the F.H.H. is Lord Holdhard. 
We call him Tiddly.” 

Why Tiddly, darling ? ” 

Why not ? ” 

“* Ophelia, I do think I should like to know him. 
Is he married ? ” 

** 'Tiddly’s a bachelor.” 

“Need you be so terse? I don’t think I rather 
like you when you’re hunting. All powder and 
lipstick and efficiency. It makes me sick.” 

“Then go home.” 

‘* But I don’t know the way home.” 
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“It’s perfectly easy. Follow this ride to the top 
and go over the brow of the hill to Shaw’s Farm. 
Turn right in the lane to Foil, and ask the way to 
Constable when you get there. At Constable there’s 
a signpost to the Gorse, and you can see Woodman- 
sterne from there. Good-bye!” 

““Oh, please, Ophelia, need I go? I can’t 
possibly remember all that.” 

** Please yourself. Look! There’s a fox !” 

“Hooray ! A fox! A fox!” 

** Hold Hard, Please, Miss. Hold Hard. Give 
the hounds a chance. You can’t catch the fox 
yourself.” 

“There ! I seem to have heard that somewhere 
before.” 

“‘ Hounds, please. Hounds, please, Miss.” 

“Do I have to get out of the way ?” 

“Yes, dear. Don’t turn your horse round that 
way. Turn him round to face them.” 

“I’m sure I don’t see why I should. We could 
have got such a good start if... There! he’s 
kicked one of them. Oh, the poor dog! Don’t 
howl, darling. It'll be better in a minute. I know 
that’s the wrong thing to do, but thank God the 
Master didn’t see me. Well, now we're off at last. 
Good-bye! Yoicks! Tally-ho! Hooray! Forward, 
Away !” 

Well!” 

** The woman’s mad.” 

**, . . and I said to the fellow: Look here, the 
important thing is to supply the knife and the 
pencil together ; and then to so proof them both 
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that when it comes to the point the knife 
sharpens the pencil and the pencil also sharpens 
the knife. Hullo! we seem to be having a bit 
of a burst.” 

“‘ Don’t pay any attention to it, sir. The fox will 
go right round the wood and come in again where 
he started. I know these foxes.” 

** But surely, Vicar, we should have the pleasure 
of going round with him?” 

“* Mere skylarking. I shall stay here.” 

“Damn! The Scamperdale boys have headed 
the fox again.” 

““Look here, Scamperdale, this is a bit thick. 
I know we're your guests to-day, and you’ve given 
us a thunderin’ good breakfast and all that, but 
this is the second time your boys have headed my 
fox. If you can’t control them, sir, I shall take my 
hounds home ; and there it is.” 

“Lucy, the Master says the boys have been 
heading this fox.” 

** Damn those little beasts, I'll wallop them when 
I catch them.” 

“The Countess says she’ll give them a hiding, 
but I don’t suppose it'll do much good. I’m very 
sorry, Master, but if I were to tell you what those 
boys have done to my greenhouses... .” 

** Greenhouses ! Bah ! ” 

“The Scamperdales again. When it isn’t the 
women it’s the boys. I don’t know what this hunt 
is coming to.” 

“Ophelia darling, there you are. Where did 
you get to? I was having such a lovely time. Just 
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drop your reins, hold on to your martingale, shut 
your eyes and you’re there in no time. The hunts- 
man was shouting like mad.” 

““One of the hounds has been kicked, my lord, 
and we’ll have to send him home.” 

“Very well, Frosty ; which hound was it ? ” 

*“* Lablache, my lord.” 

“What a nasty name for a hound ! ” 

“He goes back to a famous hound that belonged 
to the eighth earl.” 

** Dear me! ” 

“TI say, I don’t think I’m enjoying myself.” 

* What a lot of rain !” 

“What a blank day !” 

‘** Oh, dear, now we shall have to wait about 
again.” 


The Viscount Hardup sat biting his pencil in the 
tower. The eldest son of an Earl who sought to 
improve the race by inventing humane killers, and 
of a Countess who wrote down her dreams whenever 
she woke up, Timothy had naturally become a 
novelist. There had been a period when he called 
himself Mr. Hardup and insisted on living at the 
rate of £200 a year. This form of self-expression 
had given place to the creative urge; though he 
remained a socialist, and refused to hunt. There 
had been one novel published, which described the 
sufferings of a dustman, and the present creation 
dealt with the privations of a miner on the dole. 
Timothy stared out from the highest point in 
Woodmansterne over a landscape of greys and 
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browns, over an eternity of rain and wind. He had 
just got to the point where the hero’s mother was 
dying of cancer at the pithead. It wasn’t going 
well at all. 

Mr. Duquesne was drawing dubious pictures on 
the back of the Tatler, and felt like a little chicken 
broth. His parentage had never been discovered, 
but he was audacious, and everybody knew he was 
the rage. The 1930 boom in curiosities had brought 
him into prominence, and he had not allowed 
himself to slip away. Pansy’s speciality was photo- 
graphy, in which he made sepia profile pictures of 
young ladies in the altogether, tastefully putting 
their nearside legs foremost. The lights were shaded 
and the young ladies subtly oiled, so that they 
looked as if they had been cased in a thin coating of 
gutta-percha. One might have thought that these 
photographs were purely for advertising purposes : 
but actually almost all the maidens in good society 
had been taken, so that they could have something 
to look back upon when their shoulders were 
raddled, and they no longer looked as if they had 
been sheathed in gutta-percha. Besides, it was 
perfectly safe to be photographed by Mr. Duquesne. 
He was a person of considerable verve, and once 
photographed the Duke of Dunkerry making un- 
usual overtures aboard his yacht Amanda. ‘The 
consequent hush money and introductions made 
him safe for life. He was a small man, rather like 
a baby saxon monkey, with a high giggle and a 
partiality for the informative simile. Drawing on 
the Tatler, and waiting for his chicken broth, he 
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sang in a lonely voice a ballad about Douglas Byng. 
It was a pretty picture. 


In the middle of the Big Wood, at the vortex 
about which the hunt had circled all day, John 
Marx was sitting at the top of a tree. It was his 
influence which had laid a blight upon the scent, 
his spell which had drawn the foxes back to covert 
every time they were chased out of it, his aura which 
had made the rain and storm. He was himself 
impervious to rain. The drops evaporated with a 


CHAPTER THREE 


** In the meantime he drank Madeira, and laid drab schemes 
for a thorough repair of the crazy fabric of human 
nature.” —Nightmare Abbey. 


THE dining room at Woodmansterne was certainly 
the finest room in the house. The sixth Earl, who 
had been the most extravagant of the family, had 
once bought a walnut dining table twenty-two yards 
long, exactly the length of a cricket pitch, without 
taxing the acreage in the least. (It was the same 
Earl who bought a water colour of Naples that 
measured four yards by three, because it was the 
largest water colour that he had ever seen. It now 
hung in the servants’ hall.) The walls were papered 
in rose pink, with a chinese pattern of the eighteenth 
century. So were the chairs pink. The two 
Grinling Gibbons mantelpieces stood, tediously but 
airily carved with fowlers’ nets, upon marble fire- 
places with gold medusa heads. The rosy curtains 
of the windows, which were themselves ornamented 
in golden plaster, repeated a delicate hint to the en- 
ormous Persian carpet. The shining floor shone like 
the walnut table. The three chandeliers of greenish 
eighteenth century glass, earlier than the Victorian 
cut, hung like bunches of luminous grapes or daisy 
chains of the Madonna’s tears, as described by the 
poet Crashaw. The Lely family portraits looked 
down upon the assembled company with mysterious 
bonhomie, displaying the round noses and grubby 
29 
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faces which seem to have been peculiar to the mis- 
tresses of Charles the Second. 

The hunting people had gorged their tea before 
the billiard room fire, had retired at the sweet deep 
boom of the dressing-gong to lull themselves in hot 
water and bath salts, had come down fresh from the 
laundry to banquet and repose. They felt ex- 
quisitely clean and hungry. The women were 
flowers. The carpet was soft. The footmen and 
the butler made enticing processions with an in- 
exhaustible series of surprise dishes. Mr. Marx had 
got muddled up with his forks—not because he 
lacked the experience for so many, but because he 
could be trusted to get muddled with it even if he 
had only one. The material world was for him an 
aboriginal jungle in which he stumbled from tree- 
stump to tree-stump in the dark. Timothy had come 
down from his tower with a headache. Pansy was 
enjoying the smallest snack of every dish in bed. 
Lord Holdhard had been invited over to dinner from 
Blank, to mollify him for the behaviour of the 
younger sons. The latter were in bed, sleeping all 
the more peacefully for the smacking which the 
Countess had given them with a riding cane. 

The Earl had Aggie and Mary Springwheat on 
either side of him ; the Countess had Lord Holdhard 
and the Professor. Ophelia, John and Timothy 
were in the middle of the table. 

The briefest argument about Timothy’s novel 
brought the Professor and Mr. Marx to blows. 

“What is the good,” said Mr. Marx, “ of writing 
nonsense ? ”’ 
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** My dear sir, if it comes to that, what is the 
good of writing sense ? ” 

“If you mean that writing is useless nowadays, 
I agree with you. It’s too late to write.” 

**Oh, Mr. Marx,” exclaimed Aggie, “ do tell us 
about the Communists ! ” 

* Communists ! ” 

** Marx is a Communist,” said Timothy, “as I’m 
a Socialist.” 

** Oh, is that all? ” 

The Professor said: “I’m afraid your relief is 
premature, Tiddly. The young gentleman looks to 
me as if he really were a Communist.” 

** But he’s not a foreigner, is he ? ” 

** Now, Mr. Marx, you really must tell us all about 
it. How fortunate that we should be able to get it 
from the fountain-head. You must tell us about 
Mr. Hitler.” 

“Why Hitler ? ” 

“Hitler isn’t a Communist, Lucy. You mean 
Dreyfus.” 

** Dolfuss ! ” 

* But Dolfuss was an Austrian. The Communists 
are in Russia, aren’t they ? ” 

** It doesn’t matter,” said Mr. Marx. 

When the ladies had gone, the Professor placed 
his chair between Timothy and his guest. The Earl 
and Lord Holdhard were far away, at the end of 
the cricket pitch, in a discussion about the blood of 
Eclipse. 

** Now, look here,”’ said the Professor. ‘‘ How 
soon are you going to hang me on a lamp-post ? ” 
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“In about six months.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

‘* Because in six months there will either be a 
war or a revolution.” 

66 Why ? 93 

** Because of the economic condition of the world. 
If you want to know about it you’ll have to read 
something. I can lend you Cole, if you like. It’s 
a rotten book, but about suited to your intelligence.” 

** Lend me the book. Suppose I admit what you 
say ? Suppose that is the alternative, and suppose 
we choose war ? ” 

‘We shall be wiped out. . .” 


The conversation in the drawing-room was equally 
illuminating. Ophelia and Mary Springwheat were 
discussing Mr. Marx on one side of the fire, whilst 
the Countess tried to show Aggie some spirit 
photographs on the other. The four feminine heads 
made an interesting comparison. Aggie’s slightly 
piggy profile, with its incipient double chin and 
appearance of having been garnished by a rather 
good cook, appeared in too many fashionable papers 
to require description. But there was a fact which 
many of her fans were not acquainted with. They 
had read of her at presentations and parties and 
police courts ; but the ideas which were formed of 
her from the milieus which she frequented were 
erroneous. Aggie was a good girl. It was a mother 
instinct which drove her to the parties. Her talk 
was of seasons, courts, young men at races, liquors 
immoderately consumed, variations in fashion, and 
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in fact of everything that verged upon the sexual ; 
but she was an affectionate maid, with a prim and 
primitive objective. Aggie had no brains or 
peculiarities at all, not even any vices. If she had 
been a charlady’s daughter, she would have courted 
the local plumber in the cinema and ended by pre- 
senting him with about nine children. ‘“ Oh, Lor’ !” 
she would have exclaimed, upon being brought to 
bed of the tenth. But as she was a niece of the Duke 
of Savernake, and a bright young thing, she had to 
court the local masters of hounds in the hope of pre- 
senting them with about three brace. Her mission 
in life was maternal. She would, indeed, have 
made an admirable mother ;_ for she was romantic, 
silly and ineffectual. She was very nice indeed. 

The Countess gave up trying to make her attend 
to the photographs and resigned herself to a con- 
versation about men. — 

‘* Tell me,” said Aggie at once, “ about Tiddly.” 

“Well, my dear,” said the Countess, “ Lord 
Holdhard is what you see.” 

“Has he any money ? ” 

“The Holdhards came into the county about 
eighty years ago. They were then commoners 
called Boom, though they claimed relationship with 
a certain Lord Bullfrog, who was said to have been 
the possessor of a horse called Hercules.” 

**'The Professor’s father,” added the Countess ingen- 
uously, “‘ sold the horse to a Mr. Waffles, and I believe 
it was thought not to have been a great success.” 

‘“‘ But what about the Holdhards ? ” 

** Mr. Boom was a manufacturer of rubber goods, 

Cc 
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and gained a peerage in the ’sixties. He had a 
great deal of money and took over the Scattercash 
hounds from Nonsuch House, when Scattercash 
died of drink. I believe he thought they would 
help him to be respectable. They weren’t a grand 
pack, but they were just presentable after Mr. 
Sponge had pulled them together.” 

** Do go on about Tiddly.” 

** I don’t know what I can say. I’ve told you the 
family had money, and Tiddly’s a keen sportsman. 
He took over the F.H.H. when my husband gave 
them to the county.” 

“You sound,” said Mary Springwheat, “as 
though you don’t like him very much,” 

The Countess said huskily: “ Oh, Tiddly isn’t a 
bad chap.” 


“It sounds very plausible as a theory, but rather 
too good for fact.” 

Mr. Marx’s eyes began to glow like a cat’s. 

“* There,” he exclaimed, “‘ speaks the time server 
and the bourgeois politician. Because nothing 
entirely right ever gets done by the capitalist you 
assume that everything has to be half wrong before 
it gets done. Of course my statement sounds super- 
ficial, I am talking to uneducated capitalists after 
dinner, trying to explain in words of one syllable. 
If you want to see the thing as a whole, in its 
irresistible historical ramifications, you must read 
Das Capital. Not that it makes any difference. 
It’s not in your class that we wish to find assistance, 
nor is it your class that we desire to save.” 
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“Mr. Marx, you alarm me ; and there are sparks 
coming out of your hair.” 


The drawing-room had reached the uncomfort- 
able stage when it was felt that the men’s arrival 
would be a relief. There were at least two people 
in the room who were conscious of not being 
entirely happy, and this was enough to damp the 
atmosphere. Ophelia, for instance, had been 
feeling inadequate for several months. She sat 
there with her pale determined face, and perfect 
make-up, hating herself for reasons which she could 
not discover. She ought to have been doing some- 
thing, living a life which had other objectives than 
those which her own presented at Woodmansterne. 
Possibly she ought to have been married and having 
children : possibly she ought to have been doing 
something in slums or working on platforms. She 
felt sick of cocktails in London and unsatisfied by 
eternal foxes in the country. Both of these were 
good things, but she wanted something more basic 
to make them agreeable. Although she was as 
Bright as Aggie, and almost as often photographed, 
she was a person of character. On the other side of 
the fireplace from Aggie’s porky cheeks, and accen- 
tuated by Mary’s rosy curves, the Woodmansterne 
face showed a strange and almost suffering nobility. 
She had grown up in the post-war mist, pursuing the 
ultimate right. She had pursued it in all its forms 
of men and cocktails, a tigress from whom the world 
was always stealing cubs. It must be unpleasant to 
be a cub possessed by a tigress ; but wild forms of life 
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are beautiful. Ophelia’s eyes were bold and calcu- 
lating. She was a tragedy queen who rode ruth- 
lessly in the first flight. Her hair was fair, her eyes 
were blue, her figure good but slightly battered. It 
was a masculine face essentially. Her fingers moved 
up and down the arms of her chair like claws or crabs. 
Mary Springwheat wanted something also, and 
she knew what she wanted in a vague way. Or at 
least she knew what she did not want. She did not 
want to go on making a living by herself in a 
society florist’s: she did not want to go to any 
more vacuous parties in London, where you sat on 
sofas and drank sherry and wondered why you 
were there. She thought, but was not sure, that 
she wanted to be married in the country: where 
she could have a good many children and two days 
a week with the F.H.H. But above all she wanted 
to stop being a single identity. She wanted to be 
half a partnership, and to stay real and to love it. 
None of these things seemed probable to a pauper. 
For a pauper Mary was. The daughter of a yeoman 
squire, who had brought her up charmingly with a 
hairbrush and then run away with an actress, she 
had completed her education with an aunt. She 
earned her living, went to parties because there were 
men there, and had come to Woodmansterne for her 
winter holiday because she met Ophelia at one or two 
routs. Mary was good at getting these invitations, 
had all the admirable qualities of an adventuress, 
combined with a love for hunting and comfort, and 
the complexion of her great-grandmother, the 
farmer’s wife. She was the youngest of the party. 
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** Who,” asked Mary, “is Mr. Marx? ” 

All the women were feeling their way. 

** Mr. Marx,” said the Countess in a kindly voice, 
“is a friend of Timothy’s, that he met at his 
publisher’s in London. . .” 

But at this moment the men appeared. John 
Marx shambled in, the last and most terrific of the 
column, young, black, satanic, hunched and brood- 
ing. He was a son of Sir Hastings and Lady Utter- 
wood, and thus a grandson of the Captain Shotover 
who sold his soul to the devil and married a black 
witch in Zanzibar. He had run away from his 
family before he was fifteen, and assumed the name 
of Marx. He was a Communist, and visibly 
incandescent. In the dim light of the drawing- 
room he could be seen to glow; and when he 
snorted at the Professor, steam could be seen inside 
his curving nostril. His hands were always moving, 
like Ophelia’s; but he sat down, and sat still, 
with the rest of his body. His black hair curled, 
his eyebrows met in the middle, his red lips curved 
in a swart face. He was not a fancy Communist, 
nor an economist Communist, nor a political Com- 
munist. He was an active Communist, believed that 
everybody else in England except the active Com- 
munists (about g000) was damned, and sat gleaming 
at Woodmansterne, waiting to shovel on the coals. 
He was at Woodmansterne on a rest cure, after 
having overworked himself the month before, doing 
something inflammatory in the industrial north. 
He wore asbestos underclothes. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


** Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous: answer him, ye ge 


Tue house broods in dim starlight, under black 
clouds which hang above the woods. All the wet 
leaves are motionless, and the wind has dropped to 
a whisper in the trees. Mr. Marx sits on the roof 
of Woodmansterne like a gargoyle, like a black eagle 
brooding a nest of bombs, spreading an influence 
of terror over the sleeping countryside. He has 
been upset by the discussion after dinner, by such a 
lot of words and smoke and brandy. Something 
alive has been reduced to impotence by the usual 
exorcism of the intelligensia, by a suffocation of 
words. He has climbed out of Timothy’s tower, 
along a six-inch ledge, without thinking about it, 
and squats all still upon the tiles, a pool of deeper 
shadow. His forehead is upon his fists. He is 
thinking, concentrating, widening destruction. His 
eyelids are closed, and the eyeballs turned upwards 
inside them. He is deciding whether to take the 
telephone exchange before the B.B.C., or the B.B.C. 
before the telephone. 

Omens of doom and snatches of Mr. Marx’s 
portentous cloak of darkness have naturally spread 
beneath the tiles. The inhabitants of Woodman- 
sterne are sleeping fitfully, dreaming like souls in 
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bale. The Earl and the Countess sleep in the same 
room in parallel brass beds. These are not iron 
bedsteads with brass knobs, but brass all over ; 
an introduction of the nineteen hundreds. The show 
bedrooms for distinguished guests are the ones that 
have saffron canopies and hand-woven carpets of 
the sixteenth century. The Earl and Countess 
prefer the less stuffy gleam of brass. 

There is a commode between the beds, with two 
glasses upon it. In each glass is a set of false teeth. 
The Countess lies upon her back with her hair in 
two plaits. Now that she has no teeth she looks 
strangely pathetic. Her upper lip blows in and out 
like the throat of a frog, except that it is getting old 
and wrinkled. The Earl’s cavalry moustache has 
got into his mouth, and he is sucking the fringe of 
it like a dummy. 

Under the Countess’s pillow there is a black 
exercise-book and the stub of a pencil, so that she 
can record her dream immediately she wakes. 
Unfortunately this is going to be a difficult dream 
to record. Disquieted by the black influence above 
her ceiling, the Countess has started the most 
calamitous dream she ever had. She is dreaming 
that she is dreaming a dream which she can’t 
remember when she wakes up. Her hands under 
the bedclothes twitch instinctively for the pencil, 
for the note-book. She must, she must remember 
what it was. It is of the very greatest importance 
that she should be able to write it down. Mr. 
Dunne, Time, the Future, the Past: everything 
depends upon her being able to remember. The 
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Countess tosses on her brass bedstead like the 
Pythoness upon her tripod, constipated with reve- 
lation. 

The Earl’s dream defies analysis. It is one of 
those strangely unscientific processes of psychology 
which seem directly calculated to exacerbate the 
_ analyst. To begin with, it is accompanied by very 
definite feelings of unrest. Something is, or was, or 
will be terribly the matter; but why does the 
gardener come to him with the expression of 
Cassandra, and entirely swathed in rubber netting ? 
What, in any case, is rubber netting? The man 
says with icy politeness that his lordship has a pig 
in his hair. It is not so much the pig but the poker 
which makes the difference ; however, one may as 
well make the best of it. Then there is the question 
of the angora boots. Anybody can keep angoras, 
but no man hoots at boots. At this point the Earl 
leaves for Constantinople in a flying pan, and 
sizzles as he goes. 

Aggie Gigle is dreaming wildly in the blue bed- 
room. Her pink underskirt is lying in disorder on 
the floor, and the bedclothes are half off. The 
scene is apparently Trafalgar Square, during a 
Communist demonstration, and the proletariat is 
swaying round and round the lions, singing “* Three 
Blind Mice.” All this is merely the background. 
The important thing is that Lord Holdhard is 
sitting on the top of the Nelson column and Aggie 
is trying to climb up to get at him. It is extremely 
difficult to get her legs round the column and she 
feels like a monkey on a stick. Besides, the prole- 
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tariat keeps pulling her back by the knickers. If 
you think this dream has anything to do with 
Communism, think again. Ask Freud. 

Ophelia, in the next room, has been given the 
Eiffel ‘Tower. 

She is sitting at the top of it with a hammer and 
sickle. The lifts keep coming to the top stage, full of 
dark gentlemen singing “ The People’s Flag.’’ They 
emerge from the lifts one at a time, and as they come 
out she swats them with the hammer. But the 
lifts come faster and faster, the dark gentlemen 
begin coming out in twos and threes, and the work 
becomes more and more desperate to keep up with 
them. She is dizzy and exhausted, the tower itself 
palpitates beneath her feet, and there is nowhere 
to put the sickle. 

Mr. Duquesne sleeps in a more distant part of 
the house. Perhaps this has removed him from the 
influence on the roof, or perhaps the fact that he 
has not yet met the Communist accounts for his 
more tranquil sleep. His dream is an extended and 
delightful one, for he has just met the King and 
Queen. Their Majesties are affability itself, and 
the audience is quite informal. In fact, it is a 
question of Christian names. The King, unfor- 
tunately, goes away rather soon (he didn’t say why), 
but the Queen takes what can only be called a 
personal and motherly interest in all his affairs. 
She suggests to Mr. Duquesne (but she insists on 
calling him Peter) that he positively ought to buy 
another car. His present one is getting far too 
shabby. She would really hate to be seen about in 
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it, and after all it is up to Mr. Duquesne to do 
himself justice. At this juncture the Prince of 
Wales comes in in kilts, with rather hairy knees. 
But he explains to Mr. Duquesne that there is a 
new preparation applied with a brush that removes 
superfluous hair in a flash. He applies some to his 
own knee, to illustrate the point, and leaves a 
Z-shaped trench of hairless flesh amongst the down. 
He is as affectionate as his mother and really seems 
to take an interest in his guest. The whole tea 
party is perfectly spontaneous and most flattering. 
There is not a trace of snobbery anywhere. 

Mary Springwheat, at the end of the corridor, is 
turning protectively in her sleep. She dreams that 
she has married the devil, and finds him to be blind. 

Timothy, next door, is dreaming quite simply 
that he is a sausage. 

The Professor, exactly underneath John’s station 
on the roof, is not asleep at all. He is sitting up in 
bed, with the reading lamp shining on a book. 
The book is Cole on Chaos, but he is holding it 
upside down. In his other hand he carefully 
clutches a bottle of Scamperdale brandy. He 
repeats to himself, over and over again, with the 
most considered articulation: “It 1s not, after all, 
even approximately every day that one comes 
across a bottle of 1811 brandy; but when one 
does, one does.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


** Lucy used to say that the only thing that reconciled her to 
being a woman was that she could not by any possibility 
have to marry one.”—Mr. Romford’s Hounds. 


OsviousLy nobody could have faced a breakfast in 
the dining-room. The dreadful isolation of the 
early hours would have been accentuated unbear- 
ably by the opulence of the sixth Earl. There was 
a special breakfast-room, used for the other meals 
only when the family was quite alone. It was a 
nice little room, panelled in a darkening wood 
which did not reveal pre-prandial failings of the 
complexion. The pictures, of which there must 
have been at least sixty, were all of horses. Nearly 
every horse was a replica of Eclipse, except for the 
colour. They had the tiny head, spindly legs, 
cruiser body, and flowing tail, which appears to 
have characterised the Arab blood of the eighteenth 
century. In each case they were held by a little 
man with the same characteristics. But his tail 
was invisible, since he faced the spectator. The 
gibbous eyes of the horses gleamed frantically from 
the canvas, with a pathetic lustre. Sometimes the 
quadruped was surmounted by a jockey, with 
delightfully long irons and the Scamperdale hoops. 
Sometimes there was a bulldog, still undistorted 
into the present tragic mockery of the breed ; and 
latterly a whiskered owner, in a very high hat, 
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supplanted the acephalous groom. In all cases the 
grooms, the owners, the jockeys, the arabs, and the 
bulldogs peeped sideways at the steaming side- 
board, with a more than eighteenth-century con- 
cupiscence. 

Ophelia came down to breakfast in tweeds, 
looking hard-boiled. Mr. Marx was in the breakfast- 
room already, wandering like a lost soul between 
the kidneys and the ham. He had risen with the 
gongs, under the impression that this was what they 
were for. Besides, he had been frightened out of 
his bedroom by the footman who came to footle 
with his clothes. He hated all this opulence and 
gentility. It frightened him. Now he was to be 
frightened by Ophelia. 

She looked so masculine, efficient and possessive. 
There was a terrible air about her of getting what 
she wanted and feeling no pity for those who couldn’t 
get it. She was the upper classes. She did not 
believe in the abolition of private property. A lover 
of hers would be absolutely private property, and she 
would be in upper class between the two of them. 

Mr. Marx felt this in a flash. He did not guess 
that Ophelia was as terrified as he was. He did not 
realise that she was frightened by his intelligence 
and sombre beauty, that she was afraid that he 
must be thinking her a snob, that she wished her 
tweeds would turn into a dirty petticoat. She was 
strutting defensively, to keep her courage up. 

Mr. Marx made a sort of flurried bob or curtsy. 
He had no hat to take off, no seat to get up out 
of, for he was standing already, and couldn’t re- 
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member the right tone in which to say good- 
morning. The curtsy took Ophelia completely off 
her guard. She summoned all her scattered wits 
and greeted it, by a supreme effort, with a con- 
temptuous stare. She was trying to give an im- 
pression of affability, but somehow the impression 
went wrong. 

Mr. Marx helped himself to a kidney and hesitated 
glumly by the sideboard. Ought he to offer her 
food ? Was it bad manners to eat one’s breakfast 
without helping a lady ? He put his kidney on the 
seat of his chair and said: “‘ Can I give you some- 
thing to eat?’’ But he was not sure whether he 
ought to be making the offer, and so his voice came 
out insultingly. Ophelia made a wild guess that 
Communists do not help each other to food, and 
are probably indifferent to it, if they eat at all. 
So she said ‘“‘ No” in a voice which ought to have 
conveyed a completely superior attitude towards 
breakfasts in general. It conveyed contempt towards 
Mr. Marx in particular. He hastily helped himself 
to another kidney, blundered over to the table, and 
sat down on the first one. 

An ordinary man who has sat on a kidney at 
breakfast would get up again at once, possibly with 
an exclamation. Fortunately for Mr. Marx his 
reactions to the material world were slow. He 
thought so hard and consistently that he seldom 
noticed what he was doing. Put him by a writing- 
table to find an envelope, and there would be half 
a dozen pens, a blotter, and two bottles of ink on 
the floor before he had found it. Not thrown 
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there, simply dropped. So, in the present case, it 
was quite a minute before the gravy had dawned 
sufficiently through his trousers, and the hard rim 
of the plate conveyed an unusual impression. Then 
he simply put his hand underneath to feel what he 
was sitting on. 

Ophelia chose this unhappy moment to make 
her first remark. She had been struggling like a 
tiger to bring herself to the pitch of conversation 
and to say something sensible. Mr. Marx might 
not like to be questioned on political subjects at 
breakfast, might think that she was trying to be 
clever, or to set her cap at him. Ophelia recognised 
the sensitivity of his mind instinctively, and knew 
how much would depend on the tone of her first 
query. Practically gasping for breath with the 
effort not to be shy, superior, or silly, she asked the 
apparently simple question: “Do you like 
kidneys ? ”” 

Mr. Marx said crossly : “ Not when I am sitting 
on them,” and produced the plate from under his 
bottom. This feat of legerdemain, and apparently 
crushingly appropriate retort, left Ophelia speech- 
less. She sat staring at him with wide-open eyes, 
waiting for the next materialisation. Had he 
guessed what she was going to say and put it there 
on purpose ? But Mr. Marx merely put the plate 
on the chair next to him and went on eating toast 
in a glowering silence. 

Ophelia pulled herself together and went over to 
the sideboard behind him to collect her wits. The 
plain fact of the matter was that she wanted him. 
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Something in her dream last night had brought it 
home to her. She loved him with a strange passion, 
loved him as power and glory. The sullen fire of 
his face, and the black fire of his hair, were splendour. 
He was her first glimpse of greatness, of purpose in 
the post-war world. He had made her hunting and 
lipstick seem trivial. He had given her life. She 
wanted to own this life, as she had always owned 
everything else. She wanted to be an Empress in 
the new world, the fountain-head from which his 
inspiration flowed. She wanted to give him in- 
spiration with both hands, to nurse his black head 
when it was tired and send it out again refreshed : 
to feel that he depended on her, that she was giving 
strength out of herself to him. She was in the grip 
of the wicked need to give. 

So she toyed desperately with the kedgeree, 
combing it with a fork, trying to control her 
thoughts. She must do something which would 
bring him close to her, make some enormous effort 
which would break down the barrier of class and 
sex which interfered with them. The kidneys had 
not been a success. Of course a hero is not the man 
for small talk. She loved him for his surly silence 
and indifference to stupid chatter. It was a frontal 
attack that she must make. 

Ophelia summoned up her forces for the push. 
She would sit down beside him and take his hand 
in hers. She would ask him to accept her as a 
person, to believe that she was not a stupid doll, 
a heartless dummy of the enemy class. She was a 
person as well as himself, and she would show it. 
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Mr. Marx, meanwhile, had been feeling that he 
had been ungracious about the kidneys. The girl 
had after all been trying to make a friendly over- 
ture, and he had rebuffed her. It was his turn to 
say something pleasant. He racked his brain to 
think of it. 

Ophelia put her kedgeree in the place beside him, 
and sat down sideways on the seat, ready to lean 
across and make her conquest. But she was sitting 
on the kidney now. It gave under her with a noise 
like rubber on glass. 

The effort to think of something to say which 
was not sensible was too much for Mr. Marx. He 
turned upon his fair pursuer an utter plagiarist and 
plunged the identical dagger into the same bosom 
from which it came. 

“Do you,” he asked politely, “like kidneys 
too?” 

This was too much for Ophelia. She drew herself 
up to her full height, the kidney rising also, but 
falling back on to the plate with a distant percussion, 
and said distinctly : 

“No. I think that kidneys are perfectly foul.” 

Mr. Marx gave her up completely. Women were 
incomprehensible. 

It was at this moment that Pansy made his 
appearance. There was a scream off stage from the 
top of the stairs, and a deep roll of thunder from 
the gong. (This caused the Earl to cut himself 
shaving.) Then the door was thrown open, knocking 
against the dumb waiter and upsetting a burner of 
methylated spirits. Pansy was in the doorway. 
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He stood upon tiptoe, with one hand spread over 
an imaginary ballet skirt. His other hand held the 
gong stick like a wand. 

“I am the Fairy Queen of the starry nights. 

Good luck to all. There go my tights.” 
He pirouetted gracefully into the room, paused 
before Ophelia, placed the gong stick to his lips in 
a silencing gesture, and remarked : 
“Soft you now. The fair Ophelia.” 
Then dropping on one knee : 
** Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered.” 

Ophelia opened her mouth; but at present 
Mr. Duquesne brooked no competition. 

“Who,” he demanded in the same breath, “ is 
that sweet old gentleman in the next-door bath- 
room? He was sitting in the bath with the soap- 
dish on his head, trying to scrub his back with the 
loofah. And, girls, you should have seen his 
moustache ! ” 

““ IT expect you mean my papa.” 

*“No doubt it was. The moustache hung like 
midnight on the Victoria Falls, the eyes squinted 
at the soapdish with dog-like sagacity, and oh, my 
gracious, the room’s on fire ! ” 

Mr. Marx and Ophelia leaped up simultaneously 
to extinguish the dumb waiter ; but Pansy’s mind 
had strayed in another direction. 

** Ducks,” he said reprovingly, “ you’ve both 
dirtied your seats. What have you been doing ? ” 

Mr. Marx said: ‘“‘ We’ve been sitting on a 
kidney.” 

D 
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** Not both on one surely ? ” 

6e¢ Yes.” 

‘Together ? ” 

** No, darling. In turns.” 

“Well, well. Tastes differ. How many turns 
does one have ?”’ 

** Only one.” 

“Ophelia, you look upset. Surely I haven’t 
interrupted a flirtation? Don’t look so bleak.” 

But Ophelia could not keep it up much longer. 
She snatched the gong stick from Pansy abruptly, 
and went out to hang it in the hall. Mr. Marx 
folded up his napkin very carefully, and said in an 
explanatory voice, because he took Pansy at his 
face value, and supposed him to be weak in the 
head: ‘We both sat on the kidney by mistake. 
You see, it was on the chair.” Then, feeling that 
he had cleared the matter up nicely, he went into 
the garden to smoke a pipe. 

Pansy looked at the kidney thoughtfully, sniffed it, 
shook his head, and put it on the chair at the head 
of the table. The Earl was heard coming down the 
stairs with Miss Gigle and Lord Holdhard. The 
latter had stayed the night. 

** Really,” the Earl was saying, in a loud, cross 
voice, “‘ what with Communists and imbeciles, the 
house is becoming unsafe. Such an extraordinary 
thing happened when I was in my bath. A young 
man with a yellow waistcoat with a blue spotted 
stock put his head in at the door and called out 
* Tootle, tootle, little soapy face!’ Then he blew 
me a kiss and slammed the door. Extraordinary to 
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be mistaken for a woman ! After all, one was having 
a bath. And then there was my moustache. I 
jumped out at once and began to shave as quickly 
as possible. But no sooner had the razor touched 
my chin than the gong went off downstairs like a 
railway train; at absolutely the wrong time. Of 
course, I cut myself. I have a very highly-strung 
temperament. I consider it quite too bad. The 
world’s not what it was; that is what it is. An 
imbecile in a yellow waistcoat, with a blue and 
white spotted stock ...!” 

At this point the Earl opened the dining-room 
door and found himself face to face with Pansy, 
who had his finger coyly in his mouth. Pansy’s 
yellow waistcoat gleamed like mustard in the 
morning light. 

The Earl had the desire to make scenes without 
the ability to do so in a straightforward way. At 
this embarrassing juncture he blew his nose vigor- 
ously and said good-morning gruffly, through the 
handkerchief. By this stratagem he was able to be 
gruff (to convey a note of censure, that is for the 
benefit of Aggie and the Master and of his own 
conscience) without being definitely impolite. 

Pansy said : “‘ Good-morning, Uncle,” in a very 
cordial tone. The Earl, this time starting visibly, 
buried his confusion in the sideboard. He hurriedly 
took four or five spoonfuls of everything, and sat 
down at the head of the table, on the kidney. His 
reflexes were much better synchronised than Mr. 
Marx’s. 

It was difficult to distinguish between the next 
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phases. The Earl was waving a plate. Pansy was 
waving a napkin, apparently with the object of 
cooling the Earl. Aggie had clutched the Master 
by the arm and was endeavouring to hide behind 
him. The Master was waving an egg-spoon, but 
without any definite objective. The action was 
purely imitative, and partook, if anything, of 
exorcism. 

“I am sitting on a kidney ! ” 

** There, there.” 

“On what ? ” 

** Kidney, damn you ! ” 

** Come, come.”’ 

** Oh, isn’t this fun!” 

“Haw! Haw!” 

“Don’t say Haw to me. Sit on it yourself. 
What the devil are you laughing at? It isn’t 
funny, I may tell you. Who put a kidney on my 
chair ?” 

** Like the Three Bears !” 

* Tut, tut!” 

*“‘ Stop wiping me, sir! Leave my trousers alone ! 
I believe you put it there yourself. I am perfectly 
capable of patting my own back. Miss Gigle, 
kindly leave me alone. Do you take me for a 
baby ? ” 

** Pansy, stop wiping the Earl. He doesn’t like 
it.” ’ 

** Miss Gigle, I believe we ought to go outside.” 

“That’s right. It’s very heartless of you to 
laugh, but if you must laugh, don’t do it here.” 

Pansy was left alone with the Earl. ‘‘ The brutes,” 
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he exclaimed, “‘ to laugh at you like that! And 
what did they want to pat you for? Why should 
one want to pat a man just because he has sat on 
a kidney ? ” 

** You did it yourself, sir!” 

** My gracious, I shouldn’t dream of such a thing. 
I was trying to clean your trousers.” 

“IT can clean my own trousers.” 

Pansy seized this opportunity to put himself in 
the right. 

** Well,” he said, in an offended voice, ‘‘ I’m sure 
I only tried to help. If you’d rather that I merely 
sat and giggled .. .” 

“Who put it there ?” 

** I’m sure I don’t know. Ophelia was here when 
I came down.” 

The Earl suddenly remarked in a small grieved 
voice: “It’s all just a piece with the kind of 
treatment one gets nowadays. One’s own daughter ; 
and a kidney, too! Then the gong, and cutting 
oneself, and now it’s bleeding again ! ” 

** Why,” continued the Earl, in a smaller voice, 
but with a spark of curiosity, “did you call me 
Tootle in the bath ? ” 

“Qh, it’s just a phrase nowadays. A friendly 
remark, you know.” 

The Earl perked up at once. 

“Now, that’s a most extraordinary thing. I 
remember when I was a young man at Grundles, 
there was a girl who we always used to call Tootles. 
She could do the can-can and all that, you know. 
Black stockings, and ever so many petticoats. 
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Magnificent! But I always understood that she 
married Bobby Pendragon ; and that’s what made 
me curious, you see. I thought you might be mis- 
taking me for her—or—or something like that.” 

** Let me fetch you some cotton-wool.” 

Well, now that’s uncommonly kind of you. 
But we may just as well ring for Kingdom. He 
knows where it is. I ought to tell you that I was a 
bit keen on Tootles myself. In fact, it was a near 
thing. That’s why, when I heard you saying 
Tootles from the door, I was afraid that it might be 
something. I was afraid that you might be going 
to say. I was afraid you might know. Well, you 
know what I mean, you know.” 

** Quite, quite.” 

‘She was a very handsome girl, and wore her 
hair in a fringe. I can’t recall exactly why we 
used to call her Tootles, but it was for some very 
appropriate reason. Ha! ha! something to do 
with a mole, I think. And then we all used to 
chaff young Pendragon.” 

When Aggie and the Master came back, Pansy 
Was sitting with both elbows on the table. His head 
was between his fists and he was listening with rapt 
attention whilst the Earl emphasised his points with 
a fishfork. 

“. . . I said to myself: The great trouble about 
having a bath is that you have to keep heaving 
yourself out of it to get hold of the soap. Either 
that, or lose it in the water. Now, if one could 
have a soapdish strapped to one’s head. . .” 

Aggie and her beau sat down at the other end 
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of the table. She had plunged the happy dart into 
his bosom. 

‘* Miss Gigle, will you call me Tiddly ? ” 

6¢ Why ? 93 

** Well, it’s what I’m called, you know.” 

“Qh, I see. I do think it’s a lovely name ! ” 

** Do you really ? ” 

** Yes, it’s so noble. It reminds me of fishing.” 

6é Fishing ? 99 

“You know, the soldiers’ song: Hi, tiddly, 
ighty ...” 

“ , . but you would be apt to get the soap in 
your eyes.” 

*‘ That is an objection, of course.” 

“Unless you wore goggles. You could combine 
it with goggles, all in one piece.” 

** Or indeed something like a flying helmet, with 
a groove or depression on top for the soap.” 

“Or a diver’s helmet . . .” 

“, . . Tiddly Um Pom Pom, Tiddly Um Pom 
Pom.” 

‘* But isn’t that ‘ Abide With Me’? ” 

** No, it’s a hymn.” 

** Of course, I’m not a bit musical.” 

“Oh, but I can see you are. Very musical.” 

** Can you really ? ” 

* Yes, really.” 

- I once used to be able to sing ‘ The Lincolnshire 
Poacher’ rather well. I sang it at a concert at my 
private school .. .” 

“*, . . best of all, a complete diving suit, with air 


pipes and everything.” 
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** But surely, Mr. Duquesne, that would be rather 
impractical for having a bath. For washing your- 
self, you know.” 

“No, no. Not at all. You’d put the water inside 
the suit...” 

**. . « You know when you said Fishing I thought 
you meant Tiddlers.” 

**Oh, no. It’s a noble name. The soldiers used 
to sing it at the front, didn’t they? I expect you 
won it for some valiant deed during the war.” 

* Well, as a matter of fact...” 

**, . . some sort of solution of soap and water, 
already mixed, and side the diving suit. That 
would do away with the necessity for a soapdish 
altogether.” 

** But Mr. Duquesne. . .” 

*“* Miss Gigle, may I call you Piggie ? ” 

** Certainly not. My name is Aggie.” 

“Qh, I’m so sorry. I thought it was Piggie.” 

**T don’t think that’s at all nice. Piggie! Why, 
I might as well call you Tiddly ! ” 

** But you see my name is Tiddly.” 

“Oh! Soitis. I was thinking it was something 
else.” 

‘What else could it be except Tiddly ? ” 

** Well, if you put it like that——” 

**T mean what else were you thinking it was?” 

** I don’t remember.” 

** But you must remember.” 

** I can’t remember.” 

* Oh, but I say, you must have been thinking of 
something ! ” 
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‘I was thinking of something noble.” 

** But you said it was noble.” 

** Well, of course it is.” 

*“. . . and then worked like a centrifugal separ- 
ator. The apex of the helmet would be attached 
to a socket on a vertical arm in the middle of the 
room. You would touch a button and begin to 
revolve at tremendous speed. The particles of dirt 
would be automatically separated from the skin 
and rise to the surface.”’ 

“But I assure you, Duquesne, this is quite un- 
practical. It would make you giddy at once. 
When you have been an inventor as long as I have, 
you will realise that a patent is useless unless it is 
practical, not only for the individual but also for 
the masses .. .” 

**. . . what did you say the name of the hymn 
was, Aggie?” 

*“* Something about Monte Carlo.” 

“Seems a funny name for a hymn.” 

“It’s a Welsh hymn.” 

“Ah, I see. Well, I must try to remember 
that. How did it go? Tiddlyiddlyiddly .. .” 

“'Tiddle Um Pom Pom Tiddle Um Pom Pom.” 

“Oh, yes. Tiddlyiddlyiddly. That isn’t quite 
right is it? “? 

*'Tiddle Um Pom Pom.”’ 

“* 'Tiddly-iddly-iddly Um. I must try to remem- 
ber that.” 


The Professor came down to breakfast rather late. 
He was perfectly bright and cheerful, and had shown 
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the empty bottle of brandy to the footman who 
called him. ‘‘ Not a headache in a hogshead, my 
boy,” he had remarked, “‘ not a headache in a 
hogshead.” He sat alone before a savoury kipper, 
sampling the beauties of the morning, while one by 
one the members of the house party came to give 
him their confidences. 

Mr. Marx said : “ It is impossible for the opposite 
sexes to understand one another. They function in 
different ways.” 

Ophelia said: “I think all really intelligent 
people are Communists.” 

Aggie said: “It’s a very fortunate thing for a 
girl if she gets brought up to be musical.” 

Pansy said: “Old men are so much more 
interesting than young ones.” 

The Earl said: “ Such an extraordinary young 
fellow. A bit unfortunate in his manner, and 
doesn’t quite understand what he’s doing, but he 
certainly has ideas.” 

Lord Holdhard said : “‘ I don’t mind telling you 
I’ve made a hit with Miss Gigle.” 

In reply to these hypotheses the Professor in- 
variably twinkled benevolently, waggled his white 
beard and said: “You don’t mean to say so! 
And what are you going to do about it ?” 


CHAPTER SIX 
**Man is a political animal.”—AR«sToTLe. 


AFTER luncheon. After copious luncheon and sweet 
settling coffee. There were several things that one 
might have been doing, and so it was nicer than 
ever not to be doing them. One might have been 
fussing about the stables, or going shopping to 
Snailsbury in the car. But the Professor and the 
Countess and Mary Springwheat were sitting in 
front of a coal fire eating a piece of hunting chocolate. 
One piece each after coffee was the allowance 
exacted by the boys when they were home for 
Christmas. They had had their piece and gone, on 
what errand it was best not to inquire. The 
brighter members of the party were playing snooker 


. next door. One could hear them scream. The 


Earl had gone off to his laboratory, which had a 
comfortable chair. The fire was bright, and warmed 
the soles of one’s slippers. The Countess was 
playing patience on a baize board on her knees. 
The Professor was knitting a purely academic 
garment in bright red. The wireless was playing at 
a decently moderated pitch. There was still some 
coffee left. 

The Professor cast one eye over the Countess’s 
lap and said: ‘“‘ The King of Spades goes up.” 

** No, I always pack the spades last.” 

6¢ Why ? 33 
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‘It’s a wicked suit.” 

“I should have said more inevitable than 
wicked.” 

“What do you mean, inevitable ? ” 

** Everybody dies sooner or later.” 

“Well, I don’t want to die before my time.” 

The cards continued to come down pat in the 
silence of repletion. The Countess asked suddenly : 
‘What would you like to have more than anything 
else ? ” 

** Present company excepted,” said the Professor, 
‘* I should like to have six horses, a stone house and 
stream in Gloucestershire, the proprietorship of a 
public house, and the money to keep them up 
with.” 

“* And Communism ? ” asked Mary Springwheat. 


In the housekeeper’s room, to which only the 
butler and the upper servants were admitted, Mrs. 
Bissom was holding forth about her summer holiday. 
** And there they was,” she was saying, “ a-camping 
by the seaside in tents. Six of them, man and girl, 
and only three huts between em. You may believe 
me, Mr. Kingdom, or you may believe me not, 
but I had it from the boy who used to take the 
milk in the mornings. They was sleeping together 
in them tents in full view of the beach, and till 
midday in the morning like as not. But that 
wasn’t the full of it. I seen them frequent in the 
evenings, in the bar parlour, as close as I am to 
you, Mr. Kingdom, with these very eyes ; and two 
of them was Jews, or I’m a Catholic.” 
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“Ah!” said Mr. Kingdom. 

“Nor yet was that the full! For I heard them 
with these ears, as I might be hearing you this 
moment, and they confessed it in the very bar. 
The whole six of them was open Communists ! ”’ 

“Ah!” said Mr. Kingdom. “Them Com- 
munists ! ”” 


In the billiard-room Pansy was sitting between 
Ophelia and Aggie on the sofa. Although he had 
an arm round each of them, all three were looking a 
little desultory. The conversation had reached the 
pitch of having nothing better to hover on than 
politics. 

‘* Communism,” said Ophelia resolutely, “is the 
religion of the future. It is the party of the strong 
and the brave !” 

“But, darling, isn’t it the Bolshies that are 
Communists ? ” 

Ophelia was not quite sure of this, but said so. 

* Bolshies !”” said Aggie with a shudder. 

*'What’s wrong with the Bolshies ? ” 

**'My dear, you know perfectly well. Look at 
the Tsar and the priests they crucified upside down, 
and all the women they did for ! ” 

“Well, that’s strong and brave anyway!” ex- 
claimed Pansy. As an afterthought he emphasised 
his witticism with a wild scream. They all shut 
their mouths simultaneously and looked desolately 
straight in front of them. 


Lord Holdhard was thinking about Communism 
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too. He had come back to Blank after breakfast 
and had started a row with the kennel huntsman 
already. The fellow maintained that Miss Gigle 
had been responsible for kicking Lablache. The 
Master claimed that this was (a) impossible, and 
(b) presumptuous of the kennel huntsman. But it 
was all a part of the modern attitude—Socialism 
and all that rot. These blighters like Marx were 
upsetting the country. 

Lord Holdhard was standing in the gun-room 
feeling absolutely hellish. His stumpy figure sidled 
restlessly between the cases. The yellow eyes 
bulged in the red face with a feverish expression. 
Life was extremely difficult. First the insolence of 
one’s own hunt servants, and then the knowledge 
that there were three jolly girls at Woodmansterne 
with nobody to amuse them except the photo- 
graphic upstart and the Communist. Lord Holdhard 
really couldn’t understand why Scamperdale allowed 
the milksop Timothy to invite such people. If he, 
Lord Holdhard, had a son to bring up he would 
take jolly good care that the boy had some sense 
knocked into him. A son of Lord Holdhard’s 
wouldn’t invite Communists and photographers. 
But, unfortunately, Lord Holdhard hadn’t got a 
son. That was the crux of the matter. It was 
high time to be married. Aggie was an affectionate 
girl, now. Ophelia went well to hounds. Mary 
Springwheat had a cheek like a nectarine. 

Lord Holdhard stumped up and down the gun- 
room like a bull in a loose-box. Very like a bull 
in a loose-box and with three cows next door. The 
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veins were bulging in his thick red neck. Life was 
hell. . . . Three milk-white cows. . . . This Com- 
munism ! 


In the laboratory the Earl of Scamperdale was 
sitting in his easy-chair, with the tips of his fingers 
together like Sherlock Holmes. His eyes were closed 
and the brain of the Scamperdales beat in ambush. 

What one needed was a method of coping with 
Communists automatically, an ingenious method 
such as might be perfected by an inventor. A 
Communist trap, for instance? A wire maze which 
led one round and round in circles, baited with 
Engels at the vortex? A Communist detector? 
A swatter? A spray? 

Into every issued copy of the Manifesto one could 
insert a toy spring, inside the cover. This would 
go off like those trick matchboxes which one bought 
at Hamley’s, when the book was opened. It would 
have a small point envenomed with some painless 
eradicator. . . . Or a spring snake that shot out 
and hit one on the nose ? 


In the Tower Room the miner had just given his 
mother arsenic to save her from cancer. Between 
the vomits she gave him her last thoughts about 
Socialism. Proudhon was her ideal. She was a 
woman of a noble generation. Her son sat beside 
her, holding the bony hand. Timothy sat beside 
them both, sucking his pencil with considerable 
irresolution. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


“ T think I’ll stay where I am,”’ observed Mr. Bugles, preparing 
for a bird’s-eye view from where he was. “‘ ‘This hunting,” 
said he, getting off the fidgety Arab, “‘ seems dangerous.” 
—WMr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 


Mary SPRINGWHEAT got tired of sitting in front of 
fires in the afternoon. She was not a hiker, but she 
liked the air and the things that live out of doors. 
What was rather more extraordinary was that she 
was a fairly good shot, and had the nerve to wake 
the Earl up in his laboratory, where she demanded 
the loan of a four-ten. The Earl fetched it for her 
meekly, and she went out to make a tour of the 
avenues in search of squirrels. 

She walked quietly, and the winter sunlight had 
tempted the grey creatures to the branches. Some 
of them were eating with lonely concentration ; 
some of the younger ones saw her and cursed like 
birds ; some of them were playing in twos and 
threes, romping head downwards over the airy 
precipices, with ferocious squawks. Mary shot about 
six, and then got sick of it. She was standing 
irresolutely under a fat specimen eating in an 
evergreen, weighing up the facts that to shoot it 
sitting would be murder, whilst to spare its life 
would be to encourage vermin (but it looked pretty), 
when she heard a blundering among the trees. 
Mr. Marx came slouching along with a rapt expres- 
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sion and noticed her without a start. The whole 
external world was to him so much a matter of 
surprises that he had ceased to be startled by it. 
If he fell into a chalk pit he would merely have got 
up again and walked off. 

Mary was the one to be surprised. She was 
surprised to find that she liked Mr. Marx and was 
glad that he had come. Something about him 
connected itself with something which she couldn’t 
quite remember, and she wanted to be friends. 

Mr Marx said as a statement: “I see you are 
killing things.” 

** Yes,” said Mary meekly. 

If she had tried to argue or defend herself, or 
ride the high horse, Mr. Marx would have been in 
his element. As it was he merely said in a rather 
bewildered voice: ‘‘ Why?” 

His bewilderment was intensified when Mary 
replied with equal mystification : “I don’t know.” 


On the whole it had been a dull day, and the 
conversation at Scamperdale’s end of the dinner 
table was desultory. At a further remove the 
Professor was talking copiously to the Communist. 

** Most authors,” he was saying, “ have their pet 
ideas and similes which they keep returning to in 
every novel. Surtees has several favourites. There 
is the ‘ever was seen’ construction; also the 
quotation at all parties that ‘the cry 1s still They 
come, They come’; again there is the comparison 
between a household, where the doorbell rings for 


an important call, and a ‘theatre at the critical 
E 
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moment of ringing up the curtain.’ Finally, and 
most frequent of all, there is his ratiocination on the 
subject of why people hunt. It comes at the 
beginning of practically every run. The fox 1s 
halloa’d away, there is a bustle in covert, and 
then a sentence something like : ‘ People hunt from 
various motives—some for the love of the thing— 
some for show—some for fashion—some for health— 
some for appetites—some for coffee-housing—some 
to say they have hunted—some because others 
hunt.’ After that sentence the pusillanimous and 
bogus people are allowed to join reluctantly at the 
tail of the charge. ; 

‘‘ Jogglebury,” added the Professor, “if you 
remember, hunted in order to collect gibbey-sticks, 
and Mr. Stotfold hunted to eat.”’ 

The lull in the conversation had brought the 
lecture into prominence, and the Professor took the 
opportunity with relish. 

‘* Personally I find the question an absorbing one. 
Why does the average person hunt at all? Some, 
according to the old dilemma, hunt to ride, and 
some ride to hunt. But what 1s the fascination of 
the thing? What are the compensations which 
make up for the twenty-five per centage danger, in 
the image of war?” 

** Any decent-minded person,” said Lord Hold- 
hard, who was over again after Aggie, “ hunts in 
order to see hounds work and kill foxes.” 

“Yes, I daresay. But then so few people have 
decent minds. What about the people, like myself, 
who see hounds at a distance of about four fields 
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most of the time and are thankful to do that? 
What about the people who are not really elated to 
see a wild and beautiful creature torn to pieces 
before their eyes? What about, and this is the 
most important question of all, the people who are 
definitely afraid ? 

** Nobody here,” continued the Professor, “ no- 
body here, of course, has ever felt the slightest fear 
in the hunting-field. 

** We,” added the Professor, with frightful glee, 
“belong to the upper classes and don’t experience 
that sort of thing. We have never been afraid. 

** Nobody at this table,” proceeded the Professor, 
fixing them successively with a basilisk eye, “‘ has 
ever felt the need of a little jumping powder. 
Nobody has gone to the meet with a divided mind, 
or wondered why he spends so many hundreds a 
year in return for the privilege of having the chance 
to break his neck. Nobody has wished himself well 
over a nasty place, or felt the tiniest jerk of the 
heart when hounds went away on an outlier at ten 
minutes past eleven without giving him time to 
settle down.” 

The table preserved a guilty silence. 

** Nobody has pulled his horse, not ever such a 
little, at a place that was jumpable when the heart 
was over in front? Nobody has felt annoyed with 
a lady because she gave him a lead at a five-barred 
gate P Nobody has known that his horse might not 
have refused that water, if it had been convinced by 


- its rider ? 


‘What a thing it is,” concluded the Professor, 
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leaning back in fiendish triumph, “ to be a regular 
huntin’ man, without a nerve in one’s body ! ” 

Mr. Marx said simply: “ Why do you do it? ” 

*‘ Snobbery,”’ said the Professor. 

** And is there any other answer,” asked Mary, 
““when you haven’t got company present to 
shock ? ” 

“Yes, a large number. I hunt because of 
snobbery, cussedness, health, objective, a sense of 
beauty, joy, and because I like being frightened. 
I hunt for all the reasons outlined in the Surtees 
sentences and for a good many others besides. I 
hunt for relaxation and to tauten myself up, for 
emotional outlet and in order to exercise the 
faculties of cunning, courage and observation. I 
hunt for every reason under the sun, so that it becomes 
impossible to extricate the different threads, and I 
worship, hate and fear the fox in a complicated 
exultation. It is just this mixture of wild enthusiasm 
and dimly nerves, a mixture in which I know that 
the enthusiasm will conquer after the first field, 
that makes my hunting emotion the most balanced 
of them all. Unlike the ideal of Surtees, I hunt 
for every reason ; and not for one.” 

“Well,” said Lord Holdhard, “ it all seems very 
queer to me.” 


The blue drawing-room housed the Gains- 
boroughs: not early Gainsboroughs, like the 
amazing thunderstorm brewing in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, but late ones; dowdy, 
successful, fashionable, umbrageously draped. The 
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great hats exploded with a lordly belch. There were 
some hundreds of knick-knack tables, ornamented 
with some thousands of silver ornaments, and 
enough paper knives to eliminate an edition. 
There were miniatures, lamp stands, music stools, 
hand bells, card cases, silver lizards, revolving book 
shelves, and framed photographs of officers in the 
21st Lancers. There were thimbles, firescreens, 
tapestry-work, cushions, rugs, Indian silver flower- 
pots, and very late chrysanthemums. There were 
even a few sprigs of Honesty in a Ming vase, on 
the shawl-covered grand piano. 

When the gentlemen had joined the ladies there 
was a feeling of tension. Aggie had attracted Lord 
Holdhard like a magnet, and was conducting an 
excited catechism, in undertones, on the subject of 
the Hunt Ball. Ophelia, m the brusque way which 
she supposed to be suitable for Communists, had 
patted the sofa beside her and nodded to Mr. Marx. 
The brusque way appeared to have been mistaken, 
for Mr. Marx merely nodded back and sat down 
beside Miss Springwheat. The Professor made 
matters worse by enveloping Ophelia m a game of 
contract, at which he was good enough to wish to 
make money. Under the angry eyes of the daughter 
of the house, two ééte-d-tétes and a bridge party 
were assembled. The Earl sat complacently in 
front of the fire, filling cartridges with shot out of a 
silver bowl. He had a patent cartridge and they 
proposed to do a little rough shooting to-morrow. 

Mary Springwheat looked so beautiful in her 
evening-dress, so obviously bathed and bright and 
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needless of cosmetics, that Mr. Marx found it 
difficult to disapprove. It was the old story, begun 
by Sampson. This girl was a capitalist and a parasite, 
but Mr. Marx found himself talking to her as if 
she were a human being. Not only did he talk to 
her, but, which was much worse, he failed to talk 
about the proletariat. He talked about hunting. 
No, he had never hunted, nor shot, nor fished. 
He refused to do these things when he was thirteen, 
when he ran away from Lady Utterwood. Yes, 
perhaps it was rather strange to condemn a thing 
without having done it. No, he would have no 
objection to having a try whilst he was here. After 
all, it would be an experience ; and several people 
who seemed to be quite nice appeared to enjoy it. 
Purely as a relaxation, purely as an experiment 
like drinking absinthe, Mr. Marx would like to take 
a gun to-morrow. As far as that was concerned it 
might be exciting. Why did one do this, how did 
one do that? Before the Professor had made 
thirty-two shillings, Mr. Marx was talking about 
woodcock with a sort of animation. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
** Cupid is a blind gunner.” —FARQUHAR. 


THE two cars moved sedately over the rutty road. 
In the first of them Aggie and Ophelia were being 
entertained by the Earl and Lord Holdhard. In 
the second, Mr. Marx, Timothy and Pansy were 
sitting among the dogs, which betrayed a tendency 
to be sick. The black one particularly was hanging 
his tongue out in a remarkable way, and slavering 
on the floor. His eye had that glazed and intro- 
spective expression common to shooting dogs in 
motors. 

In the first car : 

** Pardon my mentioning it, Scamperdale, but do 
you think that fellow Duquesne is safe with a gun ? 
Just before we started he came out, dragging it by 
the muzzle, and pointed it straight at me. He said, 
“Cocks only !” and pulled the trigger. I suppose 
he knew it wasn’t loaded, but really .. .” 

* What did you do? ”’ asked Ophelia. 

“* Oh, I just looked at him and told him not to 
be an ass.” | 

**I do think that was grand! And you have got 
such a lot of mud on your hands and knees.” 

In the second car : 

*‘Marx, I thought you disapproved of blood 
sports ? ”’ , 

6é I d oO.” 
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“Then why .. .?” 

“I should like to see it at first hand.” 

In the first car : 

“I am feeling excited. Do tell me what one 
has to do.” 

** But, my dear young lady, haven’t you ever shot 
before ? ” 

“Not once. Isn’t it a thrill? Honestly, I don’t 
even know where you put the bullets in.” 

Tiddly and Lord Scamperdale digested the thrill 
in an uneasy silence. 

*“Do you think, my dear, that in that case it 
would be wise ...?” 

** Oh, it’s perfectly all right! I shouldn’t dream 
of shooting anybody. And besides, I shall have 
Tiddly by me to tell me what to do; shan’t I, 
Tiddly ? ” 

** Yes,” said Lord Holdhard pathetically. ‘‘ Yes.” 

The cars reached their destination. At a gate by 
the corner of two fields the keeper and his boy 
were waiting with a couple of dogs. The party 
got out of its motors, and the chauffeurs began to 
unstrap the cases. It was the sort of group that 
ought to have been photographed for the Tatler. 
Ophelia and Aggie were tweeded and stripy ; 
Pansy even more so ; Timothy shabby ; Lord Hold- 
hard in plus fours ; John wearing the patched grey 
flannel trousers which he kept for all occasions. 
The Earl was dressed in a costume specially de- 
signed by himself for shooting, and looked rather 
like a coastguard in the lifeboat. It was a bright 
winter’s day and the gay tweeds moved in it cheer- 
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fully. ‘The keeper was looking at the party’s boots. 
Ophelia and Lord Holdhard had heavy ones with 
leather gaiters. Timothy wore boots and two pairs 
of hairy stockings. Pansy was in walking shoes of a 
graceful cut. Aggie had high heels and silk stock- 
ings, but made the sporting concession of wearing 
red socks rolled down over the ankles, as if she 
were doing winter sports. The Earl was in a kind 
of wader, like half a diving-suit. Mr. Marx wore 
just shoes. 

“Darling, do you pull them both at once? ” 

““No, dear. The front one works the cylinder 
and the next one the choke. You pull the front one 
first and the next one when the bird is farther 
away.” 

“You see, Miss Gigle, the two barrels are of 
slightly different calibre. The choke narrows 
slightly at the end and keeps the shot together, 
thus causing .. .” 

“‘ But if I fire the piston first ? ” 

** The cylinder.” 

“Well, whatever it’s called. Why do I have to 
wait till the birds get farther away ? ”’ 

“You don’t have to. They do it for you.” 

“I see. Does it make a bang? ” 

“Yes, dear. And if you don’t hold it right, it 
makes a bump too.” 

‘You mean it hurts ? ” 

“It might.” 

“I think this is frightening.” 

(“. . . it’s all right, Holdhard, Duquesne says 
he’s shot a great deal with the Duke of Dunkerry.”’) 
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“Do you think I might please let it off once 
before we start, to see what it’s like ? ” 

“Papa, do you mind if Aggie has a trial shot 
before we start ? ” 

“Well, I suppose she’d better.” 

“ Point it in the air, darling.” 

** Look out ! ” 

“For God’s sake don’t point it at me, Aggie! 
You must never point it at anybody.” 

** But I do point it at the birds, don’t I?” 

Yes, of course. But there aren’t any birds yet.” 

“Well, may I shoot at that chicken there ? ” 

“No, Aggie. You must point it in the air as I 
told you. Not straight up, my pet. Point it over 
there.” 

Crouching behind the motor-cars, the Earl was 
saying firmly to Lord Holdhard: “I shall put her 
at the end of the line, and you next to her. Then 
we'll have that fellow Duquesne at the other end, 
and I shall walk in the middle. It’s not hospitable, 
I daresay, but .. .” 

Bang ! 

Bang ! 

The first was a field of stubble, whose coveys had 
left at Aggie’s salvo. The second was roots. The 
wet leaves twinkled in the sunlight and creaked 
against the boots. All the walking shoes were full 
at once. In the third enclosure Aggie put up a 
couple of brace of partridges and exclaimed : “‘ Oh, 
what sweet little sparrows ! Or are they something 
else? Do tell me if I ought to shoot.” 

** Partridges,”’ said Tiddly crossly. 
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“ Well, I never ! But they did go fast ! ” 

A larger covey was up between the Earl and 
Timothy. The former got one and the latter two. 
The remnant swung past Pansy at about two 
hundred yards and was sped on its way with both 
barrels. ‘“‘ Farewell,” remarked Pansy, “ but not 
for ever : on some distant foreign shore.” 

It was a big field and the guns came back along 
the other hedge. Nothing til they were at the very 
end ; and then, in a corner, three pheasants were 
getting up round Aggie, like golliwogs out of a box. 

“Oh, dear! oh, what is it? Oh, look! There’s 
another ! Tiddly, shoot ! Ophelia, look! Quick ! 
quick ! ” 

Bang ! 

“Oh, well done, Tiddly ! You’ve hit it! Oh, 
the poor thing ! Look, there’s another. Oh, they 
do give you a start. Look out, I’m going to shoot 
It.” 

Bang ! 

** Did I hit it ? ” 

Bang ! 

“* Tiddly, where are you ? ” 

Silence. 

* Tiddly, have I shot you ? ” 

Silence. 

* Tiddly, come out at once. I can see you 
perfectly well. The idea! Lying down in the 
ditch and giving me a fright like that ! ” 

The next field was pasture and the one after that 
plough. A hare got up in front of Aggie and headed 
straight down the line. 
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Aggie exclaimed: “A fox! A fox!” 

Tiddly lost his nerve and missed. 

Mr. Marx pointed his gun at the object, with the 
stock somewhere in the middle of his chest, and 
pulled the trigger decisively. He scarcely flinched 
as the stock hit him under the chin, swung his 
head slowly, like a defeated bull, to watch the Earl 
miss with both barrels, and went stumbling on over 
the furrows. There was a little blood on his lips. 

There was nothing else in the plough. 

In the next field Pansy shot a thrush. 

In the field after that two coveys of partridges got 
up simultaneously into the wind, and swung down 
the line. Ophelia got one, Timothy two. The 
Earl had a patent safety catch which had jammed, 
so that he didn’t fire. Mr. Marx received another 
blow under the chin. Aggie cried “ Fire!” just 
as Tiddly was going to do so; he missed. And 
Aggie herself, with one barrel, got three and a 
half brace. On this occasion she had fired pre- 
maturely from the hip. 

“There !” said Aggie. ‘I told you to fire.” 

A message was passed down the line from the 
Earl, asking Miss Gigle to keep quiet. She put her 
finger to her lips, nodded repeatedly, and tiptoed 
along for at least a dozen yards. 

The last stand of the morning was a plantation 
at the border of the estate. Birds had tended to be 
driven towards it by the morning’s work, and now 
the keeper and his boy were to take three dogs 
inside and drive the pheasants out. With extreme - 
devotion to duty, and casting a nervous eye towards 
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Aggie and Mr. Duquesne, the two martyrs en- 
sconced themselves in the spinney at its opposite side. 
The guns were ranged in the same order (Aggie, 
Tiddly, Mr. Marx, the Earl, Timothy, Ophelia and 
Pansy) a few yards out into the field. The big elms 
made a bar across the landscape, with a dip for the 
guns to stand in, so that the birds would be high. 
In the tense silence which preceded the first scuttling 
rocket, Ophelia and Lord Holdhard were busily 
explaining to Pansy and to Aggie that they must 
not on any account take cross shots. 

“My dear girl,” said Pansy, “I was shooting 
with the Duke of Dunkerry before you were 
born.” 

What did you shoot ? ” 

“ Stags, mostly.” 

“Very well,” replied Aggie, “since you don’t 
trust me in front I shall just turn my back on the 
whole thing, and shoot the birds that have gone 
over already. I'll face the other way. I must say 
I think it’s a bit rude to start giving advice when 
I’ve shot seven partridges with one barrel. How- 
ever, I shall shoot just as many as you do whichever 
way I face.” 

* But really———” 

** Now don’t apologise.” 

Lord Holdhard stood flinchingly, with Aggie 
slightly behind him, wondering where he was 
likely to be hit. Aggie, with her back to the cover, 
kept up an inquiry. 

““Now then, Tiddly. Don’t forget I can’t see. 
Tell me when they’re coming. What’s that tapping 
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noise ? Don’t fire without warning me, or you'll 
give me a fright, and then my gun might go off. 
Are they coming yet? Can you see anything? 
Mind you tell me before you fire. Ooo, it 1s exciting 
not knowing what’s behind your back.” 

Bang! Bang! 

‘What was that? Tiddly, I believe you .. .” 

“No, it wasn’t me. It was the other end of the 


**Qoo, yes! I can see out of the corner of my 
eye. It was Pansy. He’s shot a big black crow. 
Two of them ! Well, isn’t that clever ! An absolute 
left and right. I say, Tiddly ? ” 

6e¢ Yes.” 

“It’s all right. I thought you’d gone away. 
Don’t forget my gun is loaded. If you go banging 
away without warning I ee shoot you in the 
back. I’m a nervous girl . 

An easy cock came over, directly above the 
Master. He cast a frenzied glance over his shoulder, 
quavered “Aggie, I’m going to shoot!” and 
missed with both barrels. 

*“‘ All right,” said Aggie nonchalantly. “ Don’t 
boast about it.” 

They were coming fast. The Earl’s safety catch 
had jammed again; Mr. Marx was reflectively 
spitting out a tooth; Tiddly was behaving like 
Wordsworth pursued by phantoms, or, better, like 
Coleridge with the frightful fiend that close behind 
him trod ; Timothy was shooting with mechanical 
accuracy ; Ophelia was looking very cross; and 
Pansy, suddenly inspired, was taking all Ophelia’s 
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birds unerringly. But it was Aggie Gigle who was 
doing best of all. Completely oblivious to what was 
happening behind her back, she stood facing in the 
wrong direction and shooting at everything that 
crossed the line at any point. She fired at the 
birds which were already coming down just as 
much as at anything else. Since they continued 
to come down, she got the impression that practically 
all the birds which had been shot had been shot by 
her. This went to her head and produced a flow 
of exclamation. “ There!” she exclaimed. “ Take 
that! And that! And that! Bang! Bang! 
There’s one for you!” At each exclamation 
Tiddly gave a nervous skip. The last bird came 
across as she was reloading, and scuttled through the 
air towards the distant hedge. When it was prac- 
tically out of sight, volplaning down in the next 
enclosure, she discharged both barrels horizontally. 
A cow at the far side of the field galloped off ex- 
citedly, holding its tail in the air and snorting in a 
surprised way. 

** There ! ” she concluded triumphantly. “ Four- 
teen pheasants and a cow! Tiddly, darling, my 
gun’s quite hot ! ” 

Luncheon was in a tenant’s cottage. The cars 
were there, and the butler and the footmen. Mary 
Springwheat was with the Countess and the Pro- 
fessor, admiring the open fire in the kitchen. 

There was cottage pie, hot, moist and savoury ; 
there was game pie, cold, crisp and delicately putrid ; 
there was a special brandy trifle; there were 
biscuits from Tunbridge Wells, a well nourished 
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stilton cheese. There was whisky, beer in bottles, 
and the ’85 port. 

Lord Holdhard and the Earl of Scamperdale 
consumed their whisky in a glum silence. They 
looked as if they were drinking to forget. 

“It’s an extraordinary thing,” Timothy was 
explaining. “It’s the one thing I’m good at. 
Ever since they gave me a gun and told me [d 
got to learn to shoot with it, I’ve simply pointed it in 
front of whatever it was and fired. I seem to swing 
with it naturally. It gets a bit tedious at times.” 

“Mr. Marx’s chin,”’ said the Professor, “‘ seems to 
be swelled. Put some whisky on it.” 

““'Why aren’t you shooting ? ” asked Mr. Marx. 

** I don’t shoot.” 

** Moral qualms ? ”’ 

“Yes. I used to, but I gave it up. There seems 
to be something rather excessive about shooting. 
One fox, yes. But such a lot of pheasants... . 
Besides, I like foxes and hate birds.” 

“It seems a queer reason for hunting foxes and 
letting the birds off.” 

“Yes, it does, doesn’t it? But it’s quite a good 
reason if you think about it.” 

Out of doors, later on, the Earl was standing 
against a garden wall. Pansy, coming suddenly 
from the door behind him, was feeling light-headed 
after the port. He took his gun from the house 
wall and smacked the Earl across the backside with 
the barrel. The success of this little surprise was 
instantaneous ; the more so since the gun was 
never unloaded. It went off with a loud explosion. 
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The Earl, assaulted at a delicate moment in his 
tender parts, leaped in the air with a strangled 
scream. He faced about, gazed at Pansy with a 
dilating eye, rushed inside, slammed and bolted the 
door behind him. ‘“‘ Duquesne’s gone mad! He 
tried to shoot me in the back ! ” 

*‘ Nonsense,” said the Countess, and opened the 
door. ‘“‘ What’s all this, Mr. Duquesne ? ” 

Pansy had acted like lightning. Three paces 
took him to the morning’s bag and three paces 
brought him back again. He stood now with a 
rather stiff pheasant in his hand. 

“‘ Nothing,” he replied modestly. “I just saw a 
pheasant flying over the house, and here it is.” 

** Absurd !” exclaimed the Earl, peeping round 
the Countess’s shoulder, “and he hit me in the 
back !” | 

** Edward, you’re imagining things. I think 
you’d better start again and walk the whisky off.” 

This time the Earl posted the line differently. 
It ran: Pansy, Aggie, Tiddly, Ophelia, Mr. Marx, 
Timothy, himself. According to this disposition 
there were at least four people who should be shot 
before his own person became vulnerable. He 
hoped that, if the worst came to the worst, this 
would give him a start good enough to get away. 
Mary walked encouragingly a little behind Mr. 
Marx, the Countess went with Ophelia, and the 
Professor, who had quick perceptions, posted him- 
self behind the Earl. 

But the gaiety of the morning had vanished, and 
showed no sign of being recaptured. Something in 
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the atmosphere had changed ; whether it was only 
the winter sun whose afternoon beams were ceasing 
to warm the hedgerows ; or whether the luncheon 
had not agreed with them; or whether the tragic 
muse, hanging with folded wings behind their left 
shoulder blades, had begun tosummon the portents to 
her aid ; something in the atmosphere had changed. 

The acreage of roots, which had been saved for 
the afternoon, crepitated secretly about the ankles 
of the party. Pansy’s sodden shoes and stockings 
moved with a dreary squelch. Aggie had lost one 
of her heels and moved rollingly, like the flying 
Dutchman. Mr. Marx, glowing sombrely in the 
darker light, looked straight before him and fired 
monotonously, like an educated bear doing a trick 
in a circus. The Master of Hounds, generally a 
moderate shot, had hit only one pheasant all day. 
He had consoled himself with too much port for 
luncheon ; as this wore slowly off, his savage eye 
began to swivel perceptibly. Dooms hung over 
the party and lead them on. When Aggie’s gun 
went off as she was clambering over a stile nobody 
looked round. When Pansy added a dunnock to 
his bag nobody congratulated him. The dogs 
moved with a shambling and guilty motion. 

At last they were in the final enclosure. The 
birds were getting up in volleys, and the Master, 
a wreck of the bright bull who left the house this 
morning, was swearing forcibly at each miss. 
Ophelia, on his right, was killing what he missed 
with fatal precision. He cast a liverish eye towards 
her, with a faint gleam of admiration. 
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They were at the final row of leathery leaves, 
and the last clucking rocket of green and mahogany 
had turned over in the air with a puff of feathers. 
It came head downwards from the parabola, stune 
dead, with a thumping dive. A fine dog-fox, sandy 
and almost luminous in the winter light, made a 
dash for the hedge on the left. 

Pansy and Aggie spotted him simultaneously ; 
simultaneously exclaimed “ A hare! A hare !”’ and 
simultaneously discharged their pieces into the 
bounding brush. No aim could be more sure. The 
fox rolled over twice and staggered into the hedge. 

The Professor remarked conversationally : “ It 
just illustrates what I am always saying to anti- 
hunting people. They tell you that foxes, if 
troublesome to farmers, ought to be extirpated with 
a gun. But a shot-gun doesn’t kill him, except at 
a range so short as to be practically unattainable. 
With a rifle, on the other hand, one would be 
nearly bound to miss. . .” 

No theoretical gambit could restrain the Master. 
He marched up to Pansy with his gun at the ready, 
shook his fist in his face, and said : 

‘You are a viper !” 

He swung on Aggie Gigle : 

** And as for you, I wish I may never see your 
face again.” Then he turned completely round 
twice, said “Bah!” to everybody, and stumped 
out of the field. 

Aggie cried on the way home, and the black dog 
was definitely sick. 


CHAPTER NINE 


‘Oh chute affreuse et sombre: abaissement profond !” 
—Les Burgraves. 


Tue results of the Woodmansterne shooting party 
were profound. Lord Holdhard’s renunciation of 
all claims to the hand and heart of Aggie was the 
least far-reaching of the complications. Aggie cried 
bitterly, but it needed more than a denunciation to 
throw her bouncing stock out of competition. She 
decided that she had been a silly girl, and must 
compensate for the slip by learning all about the 
country and by showing herself to be worthy of the 
master. She would drop her town manners and 
win Lord Holdhard by a steadfast attention to the 
county code. She would hunt without screaming, 
shoot without talking, and fish without getting 
impatient. The important thing was to regain the 
Holdhard confidence. Aggie decided to hunt to- 
morrow with the utmost restraint, and to hope for 
the best. 

It was in the Woodmansterne interest that the 
trouble came about. Mr. Marx had shot all day 
without hitting anything. Like Mr. Jogglebury 
Crowdey he had proved himself to be a good 
shooter but a bad hitter. This might have been 
expected to confirm Mr. Marx in the opinion that 
country sports were futile. On the contrary, it 
roused his interest. Something about Mary Spring- 
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wheat had waked his enthusiasm, and, now that 
he had forfeited her regard by exposing himself as 
a townee, Mr. Marx was bent upon improvement. 
It was ridiculous to be vanquished by the mere 
mechanism of a parasitic weapon. If he wanted to 
smash the capitalist classes, and could not boast 
himself able to beat them at their own game, it 
would be a bad business. When he had hanged the 
Earl of Scamperdale on the nearest lamp-post, 
which was situated in Snailsbury, about seventeen 
miles away, he would always be haunted by the 
thought that he had hanged a man who was better 
at something than he was. Mr. Marx decided that 
a Communist who could not conquer a capitalist on 
his own ground, had no right, emotionally speaking, 
to extirpate the capitalist. For the peace of his soul 
he would have to find out how to hunt and shoot 
and fish. Then, riding up to the lynching in a 
scarlet coat and a top hat, he would be able to 
direct the strangulation of the Earl of Scamperdale 
with a quiet conscience. 

Apart from this theoretical line of argument, 
distorted and emotional as it was, Mr. Marx was 
troubled with personal qualms. He was in love 
with Mary Springwheat. Perhaps this was why he 
argued so badly. Love is a matter which has few 
if any ties with rational life. Because a certain 
curve, in Mary’s selection of curves, or because a 
certain direct way of looking with her healthy eyes, 
corresponded with the first curve or the first look 
that had struck fire from Mr. Marx’s adolescent 
personality, Mr. Marx was in a state of agony over 
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the young lady. People in agony are unable to 
cope with the problems of life in an ordinary way. 
Mr. Marx wanted passionately to be one with 
Mary. And so he was outside the lines of reason. 
Mary had expressed the wish, by innuendo, that 
Mr. Marx should be able to shoot a woodcock. 
The woodcock was a symbol for the gamut of 
sporting efficiency. Mr. Marx began to concentrate 
his holiday faculty upon woodcocks. He was, after 
all, supposed to be recuperating after his exertions 
in the Midlands. 

There was, at the same time, another line of 
emotion. Love is jealous, and it was essential that 
Mr. Marx should not admit his inferiority. How 
could he possibly court Miss Springwheat, if he 
knew that she was conscious of his inability to play 
her own games? These were personal questions 
quite disconnected with Mr. Marx’s theoretical pre- 
occupations. Mary had encouraged him to shoot 
over the Woodmansterne acreage, and she had 
witnessed his inability to hit anything at all. Mr. 
Marx was consumed with the desire to make good. 
Like all English Communists, he desired to be the 
perfect man: the megalopsychos to whom all 
things came with equal ease. And, because he 
loved Mary, he did not propose to be dependent 
upon her. He was the male, and he hated the 
thought of being dependent upon his mate. 

Ophelia Woodmansterne’s ability and apparent 
kindliness proved to be the easiest solution. Mr. 
Marx’s failure to live up to Mary’s supposed ideals 
threw him into the other’s arms. 
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Ophelia had noticed Mary’s animated conversa- 
tion with the Communist whilst the Professor was 
playing bridge. Evidently the man could be 
approached through the medium of sporting topics. 
So Ophelia, taking a leaf out of Mary’s book, was 
ready to teach Mr. Marx to be a country gentle- 
man; and Mr. Marx, in order to be worthy of 
Mary without applying directly to her for tuition, 
was ready to make good under the auspices of 
Ophelia. It was a sort of cussedness. Until he 
could look her in the eyes from an equal footing, 
Mr. Marx proposed to shun Miss Springwheat. 
The recollection of his bruised jaw, and of Mary 
walking sympathetically behind him whilst he 
missed his birds, made him feel diffident about 
seeking her company. No doubt his values were 
distorted. 

The first thing that Mr. Marx asked Ophelia was, 
quite simply, whether he could hunt to-morrow. 
Ophelia felt obliged to tell him that he could 
not. 

“Why ? ” said Mr. Marx. 

** My dear man, you wouldn’t be able to sit on 
the horse. I don’t think you could possibly hunt 
until you had been hacking for several weeks. You 
have to have muscles, you know, and that sort of 
thing.” 

** I could try.” 

“It would be silly. Besides, there’s the 
horse.” 

“I understand,” said Mr. Marx pedantically, 
“‘ that a bad horseman can do harm to the animal. 
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If you don’t wish to lend me a horse, that finishes 
the matter.” 

‘It isn’t that. Father’s got an old horse with a 
mouth like a gunboat that you couldn’t possibly 
spoil. Father hasn’t any hands himself. But you’d 
fall off at the first fence, if you didn’t bounce off 
at a trot. It wouldn’t be safe.” 

Mr. Marx said : “ The safety of the horse is your 
affair. My safety is mine. I want to hunt.” 

** But it would be madness.” 

Mr. Marx said, with oblivious rudeness: “ If 
there is a cap, or whatever they call it, I would of 
course pay for myself.” 

“Need you be rude ? ” 

Mr. Marx looked so startled that Ophelia con- 
tinued the subject in a hurried tone. 

“If you want to learn to ride, you could take 
lessons from the head groom. You could go out 
to exercise with the horses before breakfast.” 

‘I believe I could sit on a horse. I’m as strong 
as most people and I’m not mad. I could go 
slowly to begin with.” 

‘But it’s not a question of strength. It’s a 
different thing, like swimming or flying. You have 
to be developed to it.” 

Mr. Marx remained adamant. He was the sort 
of person who would have insisted upon walking 
along the wing of an aeroplane without a parachute, 
because he had seen somebody else do it, and he 
would probably have done so successfully. He had 
a Spartan contempt for the material world because 
he lived outside it. Like Colonel Lawrence (who 
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was, of course, at the bottom of the Loch Ness 
Monster) he was capable of bicycling home with a 
broken leg. 

Mr. Marx simply said: “ If other people can ride 
horses, I can. And I want to try.” 

The other result of the shooting party was that 
the Earl of Scamperdale began to be restive. What 
was the good of being an Earl, and paying an exor- 
bitant supertax, if one’s own house wasn’t one’s 
castle ? —The Lord knew one wasn’t a snob. One’s 
own son was a Socialist, and one hadn’t cut him 
off with a shilling ; but when it came to cramming 
the house with Communists and lunatics! Every 
man had a right to his own opinion, certainly, but 
people who were definitely dangerous? The Earl 
could not remember a time when he had stood in 
greater danger than during the shoot. On top of 
that there was the nusiance of falling out with one’s 
neighbours. Tiddly Holdhard, for instance. It had 
been extremely rude of him, no doubt, to leave 
the party so insultingly, but look at the provocation. 
To walk in peril of one’s life all day, and then to 
have one’s foxes shot under one’s own nose. It 
really was a bit thick. The Earl began to think of 
possible ways to get rid of his house party without — 
open rupture. Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey’s stratagem 
of shouting upstairs and downstairs to Murry Ann, 
that she should cook his visitor’s breakfast in case 
he should be going away, was impracticable in the 
case of Woodmansterne, because the house was too 
large. Nor did the Earl desire to turn off the whole 
party. Mary Springwheat was charming. The 
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Professor was always welcome. Even Aggie, who 
was extremely dangerous, had cried on his shoulder 
on the way home from the shoot; and this, in a 
way, had seemed to make up for it. But Mr. 
Marx’s lowering presence, and that fellow 
Duquesne’s upsetting behaviour, were getting be- 
yond a joke. Really, considered the Earl, pedalling 
his laboratory lathe in the hope of turning a wooden 
soap-dish that would fit across his head, it was too 
bad. Then he caught his thumb on the carborun- 
dum, and said Blow in an aggravated voice. 


CHAPTER TEN 


“Very fair—very fair,” observed Mr. Waffles, as though it 
were nothing in their way; ‘“‘ seven miles in twenty 
minutes, I su pose, OF something of that sort.” 

‘* One-and-twenty,”’ interposed Tom, with a laudable anxiety 
for accuracy.—Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 


Tue horizon was blue-grey, as if Jupiter had grown 
peevish and refused to change the paint-water. 
Muddy and colourless, but at the same time 
delicately shaded into all the neutral touches of a 
winter palette, the fields and trees and hedges 
evaporated themselves into a misty distance. The 
nearer trees stood up like black but tenuous corals, 
or delicate sponges grown on the silty bottom of a 
northern pond. The colour of the fields had touched 
a bastard green, an exact match to the hard square 
sold in penny boxes of children’s paints. Jupiter 
had muddled all the other colours, sucked the 
brush, and spilt the water on the heavenly floor. 
It was the kind of landscape that made one exclaim 
England, and then Winter, and then Hunting ; so 
that the heart rose inside its bony box, and turned 
over, and dissolved, leaving the whole body at a 
stretch of melting glory, like Robert Browning’s 
now that April was there. If Browning had been a 
hunting man, he would never have chosen April. 
Perhaps he was a fisherman. 

The fox, unlike most foxes in poetry or prose, 
had not slept comfortably after stealing a plump 
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chicken from Farmer Peastraw’s. He had been 
unlucky enough to get no supper at all, not even a 
mouse. He was in Bramblebrake Wood because he 
lived there, not because he had decided to sleep out 
after a marauding expedition. His earth had been 
stopped whilst he was trying to get his dinner, and 
now he was uneasy. He had made several circles 
of the wood in the hours after dawn, ending up in 
a bed of dead bracken, where he snoozed with one 
eye half open and his ears twitching. 

He heard the hounds put into covert on his own 
side. Bramblebrake Wood is not very large, only 
about twenty acres, and stands beside the main 
road from Woodmansterne to Jawleyford. One side 
of the wood runs along this road, and there is a 
kind of bridle path on another side of it. The two 
lines join at one corner of the wood; the other 
faces the open country. Hounds had been brought 
from Evercreech Green, on the Woodmansterne 
road, and were put in at the corner by the bridle 
path. About thirty of the luckier members of the 
field got through the gate into the path, and the 
rest were left on the road. 

The fox was lying on the Evercreech side and he 
heard the hounds at once. He got up with the 
hair making a little ridge on his crupper. His ears 
flattened a little ; the bright eyes were cunning as 
well as ferocious. Then he slunk with an alert gait 
towards the bridle path and just threw his eyes 
across the field. Directly in front of him there was 
a gentleman in a scarlet coat, talking about some- 
body called either Pusey or Snooks. The gentleman 
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was too preoccupied to notice the fox in the bramble 
bush. 

The fox made a circle of the hounds, who were 
already beginning to advertise their presence, and 
left the covert on the open side. This took him 
across the enormous pastures towards Haselbury 
Park. He might have made towards Painscastle, if 
he had not been halloa’d away by an excited cow- 
man, who stood between him and that objective. 
As it was, he turned left across the pastures, parallel 
with the Jawleyford road, and skipped along with 
his brush in the air as though there was nothing to 
worry about in the world. Anybody who believes 
in the astonishing theory that foxes enjoy being 
hunted would have been delighted to see him. 
This fox did not enjoy being hunted. There were 
very few things he did enjoy, except vixens and 
things to eat. He was not conscious of enjoying 
these ; he merely enjoyed them. This is the fallacy 
which lies at the bottom of many heated arguments 
about blood sports. Imagine yourself, say the 
excited cat-lovers from Bognor Regis, being pursued 
by a pack of howling wolves ! But you must refuse 
to do anything so morbid. You are not the same 
kind of creature as a fox ; your nervous system Is a 
more specialised one. You are a conscious being 
who possesses an imagination and can experience 
terror. As you scuttle across the Russian steppes, 
with the wolves behind you, your human imagina- 
tion will be able to evoke the white teeth meeting 
Juicily in your posterior, and your bones will melt 
inside you. The fox lacks this advantage. Naturally 
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he hates being hunted, naturally he experiences 
instinctive fear and dies in pain. But the pain and 
the fear and the hatred are not human ; humani- 
tarians would spare themselves much suffering if 
they refrained from anthropomorphising the fox as 
well as the deity. 

Our fox had a start of about five minutes when 
the hounds left Bramblebrake Wood on his line. 
It was a warmish sunshiny day, after a cold night, 
but it had rained the day before and the ground 
was damp. Scent was moderate. The fox found a 
flock of sheep after about a mile, ran them round 
the field, and left them panic-stricken in a corner. 
The sheep went on to crowd by a gate. Up to this 
point the line had been divagating from the Jawley- 
ford road and running along the higher land. The 
fox now altered his direction, beginning to run a 
bottom which took him towards Jawleyford. After 
another ten minutes he heard the hounds very 
distinctly and began to put on pace. Scent had 
improved on the damper going. He swung out of 
the bottom, towards the road, which ran along a 
kind of saddle. Crossing the road between a car 
and a group of cyclists, he dropped into the lowland 
on the other side and made for Furzingfield, more 
or less at right angles to his original line. On the 
other side of Furzingfield he changed his mind again 
and swung round the village, across the lane. He 
was now running up wind over moist soil, towards 
the home wood from which he had started. But 
the Jawleyford road was between it and him. 
Scent continued to improve and he began to feel 
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that hounds were gaining. He ran the bottom, 
beside the railway line, at his best pace. After 
twenty minutes he had passed the Bramblebrake 
Wood, which seemed hopeless, and was actually 
taking the railway into Evercreech Green. Hounds 
were close behind. But the nervous strain of a 
human railway station, in broad daylight, was too 
much for him. He turned in a back garden and 
went straight back in the opposite direction under 
the hedgerows. He passed the hounds, hunting him 
up wind along the embankment, whilst he ran down 
wind under the hedge. At this point he only had a 
minute to spare. There was nothing for it but to 
try his original home. He reached the hedge which 
bounded it, a failing fox who had run five and a 
half miles, with the hounds a couple of fields behind. 
He knew that his earth was useless. He gathered 
what was left of him together and jumped into the 
hedge, which was thick. He scrambled along the 
top of it like a cat, dragged himself up a leaning tree, 
his nails scrabbling against the bark like David’s, 
and settled himself in the crutch of a branch. He 
saw the hounds come at the hedge to the right of 
him, and they were ravenous. In due course he 
saw the red men with their horses, and they were 
moving death. He was looking down on the original 
bridle path which got fuller and fuller of his enemies. 
There was the man still talking about Pusey (or 
Snooks). Another scarlet creature was stooping 
with an iodine pencil beside a fetlock, and the 
bright blood flowed sluggishly over the bay hairs. 
There was a lot of steam from the horses. Immedi- 
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ately below him there was a little human, like a 
monkey wearing tails, whose face was only a few 
feet away. The monkey’s quick glance met the 
fox’s steady eye, line against line. 


Only four people were in the first part of this 
hunt. One of these was the huntsman, Frostyface. 
He was the grandson of the eighth Earl’s huntsman, 
the post having remained in the family for three 
generations. The other three had hacked over late 
from Jawleyford, and had concealed themselves on 
the Jawleyford side of the wood. Everybody else 
was left on the Evercreech road or on the bridle 
path. 

Frostyface differed from his grandfather in expres- 
sion. He was a plump fellow, though none of the 
flesh was fat, and a kindly eye beamed at everybody 
above his honest cheek. He saluted the subscribers 
who could not afford to pay much just as genially 
as he saluted the others. He remembered his 
earth-stoppers and underlings, and tried to put 
jobs in their way. He was sworn by in the country. 

Frostyface did not need to take his hounds to the 
halloa. They had hit the line at the right place by 
themselves, and the only thing left for the huntsman 
to do was to blow the fox away as loudly as possible. 
But the whole breadth of the covert was between 
himself and the field, and it was a thick one. 
Frostyface got away, followed by the three wrong- 
doers from Jawleyford, knowing that it would take 
the main cavalry several minutes to get round the 
top of the wood. 
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Hounds ran rather slowly towards Painscastle. 
Then, turning left where the fox had been headed, 
they settled down to an ordinary hunting pace 
parallel to the Jawleyford road. There was nothing 
very exciting about this part of the run. They 
checked for a minute in the sheep foil, but Frosty- 
face held them on round the hedgerow, and hit the 
line off magnificently. He was a grand huntsman. 
When he was going to leave the hounds alone he 
left them ; when he was going to interfere he did 
so at once, before they had time to die on his hands. 
His cast, when interference was thrust upon him, 
was a continuation of the run; the one merging 
into the other without hiatus. He possessed another 
virtue. He was not only a quick huntsman; he 
was also a tenacious one. 

Pace improved with the scent, as they ran the 
bottom towards Jawleyford, and at the same time 
the leading lights of the main field began to show 
up on the skyline. It was now a question of sitting 
in the saddle and hoping that the next fence wouldn’t 
be wired. The F.H.H. country was kept up as 
well as it could be, but times were hard. Frostyface 
was in for it. He had to think about his fox and 
his hounds. whilst negotiating a stiff valley at a 
warm pace. When the ruck of the field were to 
come to it they would find some terrible places. 
But hunstmen are a race apart, and it needed a 
good deal to puzzle Frostyface. 

The cyclists had viewed the fox across the Jawley- 
ford road. They halloa’d like lunatics when they 
saw the hounds. 
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Towards Furzingfield the pace fell off a bit, and 
the leaders of the main body came up in time to 
get the benefit of the improved conditions on the 
return journey upwind. The scent reached its best. 
The hounds flew. There was a convenient lane 
along the railway. 

Frostyface left the hounds to themselves, as they 
came towards the station at Evercreech, to be 
rewarded by a check of only a few seconds where 
the fox had doubled back. The last part to Bramble- 
brake Wood brought the lane riders back to the 
country, and was run at steeplechasing speed, over 
places which would have been quite startling in a 
steeplechase. Frostyface cast up and down the 
bridlepath hedge, but could make _ nothing 
of it. 


The Professor and the Countess, who were riding 
together like a Gretna Green race m a gymkhana, 
had been amongst the main body in the bridlepath. 
They heard the hounds blown faintly away, and 
bustled off in the wake of Lord Holdhard as soon as 
he would let them go. They came round the top 
of the wood as quickly as they could, to find an 
empty landscape. The hounds were already over 
arise. In this predicament the Professor made for 
the rise itself at his best pace, and was rewarded by 
a red glimpse in the distance, where Frosty was 
casting his hounds in the sheep foil. For the next 
two miles the Countess and the Professor were 
riding as if with news from Ghent to Aix. The 
start of the hunt itself had been a moderate one ; 
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for those who were left behind it was a screamer all 
the way. The two of them caught up before Furzing- 
field, and got back to Bramblebrake Wood feeling 
absolutely blown. 


All this goes to show the variable nature of the 
same hunt from different angles. The run was 
reported in the Swilling ford and Blankshire Advertiser 
as a circular hunt covering six miles in thirty 
minutes. But the times of the fox, the hounds and 
the average field had differed by a great deal. 
Their distances had differed too. Including its cast 
by Frostyface, and its private casts, and the varia- 
tion of each hound’s own line, the pack had pro- 
bably put in three-quarters of a mile more than the 
' fox. The middle part of the field had originally 
run a point of its own towards Hazelbury Park, and 
this, combined with the jinking for gates and lanes 
and long-short cuts, may have brought the fol- 
lowers’ distance up to ten miles. The huntsman 
considered that the run had begun slowly and, 
with all its improvements, probably only totalled 
up to a brisk go. The backward part of the field, 
who caught rare glimpses of hounds in the bottoms, 
thought it the fastest gallop that ever was seen. 
The spread of the field, after the stiff fences in the 
Jawleyford Road valley, had stretched over a mile. 
Altogether it was difficult to estimate matters for 
the Horse and Hound. 


The Earl of Scamperdale’s hunt was as different 
from the main thing as anybody else’s. For one 
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thing, there was Mr. Duquesne. It was Pansy’s 
first day out with the F.H.H., and against all 
expectation he had proved himself to be a com- 
petent horseman. In fact, he showed signs of being 
a good one. These signs were marred by a deplor- 
able levity which made Lord Holdhard grind his 
teeth. 

Pansy insisted upon riding beside the Earl, as if 
he were a groom with a small child on a lead rein. 
He showed him the way over all the fences, waiting 
in the next enclosure to assure him that the jump 
was perfectly safe, and occasionally advising him to 
use his legs. He appeared to show no interest in the 
hunt whatever ; except in so far as he might be 
able to lead his lordship safely to its conclusion. 
When they checked at Bramblebrake Wood, with 
the fox in the crook of the tree, he stood beside his 
adopted charge, offering him sandwiches and whisky 
in the kindliest way. 

The effect of all this upon the Earl was confusing. 
He had started out, confirmed by his experiences 
in the shooting party, with the supposition that 
Mr. Duquesne was either an imbecile or a rotter. 
Neither of these classes of persons are usually 
admitted to be good across country. So it was very 
muddling to find that Mr. Duquesne was booting 
the chestnut along like a hunt servant. On top of 
this muddle came the extremely annoying experience 
of being treated like a child on lead. Did the 
fellow think he was a courier, or what? Much 
flustered, his lordship obediently followed Pansy 
over several nasty places. He hadn’t jumped any- 
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thing like this for forty years. The Earl became 
almost exhilarated and didn’t know what to think 
of it at all. 


Aggie had an unhappy day. The master failed 
to salute her. She got stuck in the Evercreech Road 
at the beginning ; was frightened by a fence in the 
Jawleyford bottom and took a detour which landed 
her in an enclosure that appeared, as soon as she 
had got into it, to have neither entrance nor exit ; 
spent twenty minutes trying to find a gate; and 
hacked home at one o’clock, after losing the way 
twice. Aggie had a good bath and a good cry. 


Mr. Marx insisted on coming out with Ophelia. 
Mary Springwheat, feeling curiously sore and im- 
patient, left them together. 

Mr. Marx was dressed up in the Viscount’s old 
hunting clothes, and had asked the footman to tie 
his stock for him. He addressed the footman as 
Comrade, so that the latter tied the thing in an 
icy silence and walked away, looking too dignified 
for words. Timothy’s clothes did not fit, or rather 
they might have fitted if they had been given to 
anybody who could put them on, and Ophelia 
felt nervous about her charge. She made him walk 
his horse from Evercreech Green at the tail of the 
cavalcade, even behind the second horsemen, and 
talked intelligently about the proletariat As she 
was incapable of distinguishing between the prole- 
tarlat and the petit bourgeoiste, this made Mr. Marx 
feel uncomfortable. 
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They waited patiently at the covert side, whilst 
Ophelia explained the aids as best she could. Her 
considered advice was that Mr. Marx should hold 
on to the martingale and leave it to the horse. 
Mr. Marx refused to accept this expedient and 
insisted upon having the whole theory explained 
to him. 

Then the cavalry began to move off round the 
top of the wood, and Ophelia ushered him through 
the bridle gate, turning her own horse to shut it 
behind them. The infection of the other horses 
moving off took root in Mr. Marx’s mount, old and 
trustworthy though it was, and the creature begar 
an experimental trot. Mr. Marx, holding on like 
the White Knight, began to feel himself swivelling 
to the right. He lost his nearside stirrup, and each 
bounce threw him farther from regaining it. He 
loosened his knees to grope for it with his foot, lost 
his balance altogether, landed in the poached mud 
beside the swinging hoofs. He noticed a pastern or a 
fetlock, or something of that sort, by his right ear. 
The hemisphere was filled by a brown belly. When 
it was gone, Mr. Marx got up with an uninterested 
expression. Ophelia caught his horse for him. 

Mr. Marx said: ‘“‘ It seems to be more difficult 
than I thought. Please follow the hounds, and I’ll 
take the horse home by myself.” 


Pansy, feeding the unwilling Earl with whisky 
and sandwiches, looked wpwards at the tree. It 
was as if the fox had been mesmerising him to look. 
The human eyes met the wild foxey ones in a 
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direct embrace. Their eye-beams twisted and did 
thread their eyes upon a double string. They 
looked into each other’s beating hearts. Pansy sat 
as motionless as the fox. Then, in a most un- 
sporting way, he continued to press the Earl to 
sandwiches, 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


***°Ord hang it! A married man can live on very little,’ 
soliloquised our friend. A nice lovely creature to keep 
one at home.”—Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 


Lorp HoLpHARD was in a bitter frame of mind. 
Frostyface, he thought, must have been mad to lose 
that first fox; the brute hadn’t even been marked 
to ground. If it had, and in spite of the six miles, 
Lord Holdhard would have insisted on digging for 
it. He felt malevolent. He wanted blood. Then 
there was the woman Gigle. She had had the 
audacity to come out with his hounds on the day 
after shooting his foxes. The poor brute, and here 
his lordship’s attitude towards foxes suffered a 
material change, would crawl off somewhere and 
die. Foxes, they said, were the only creatures that 
did not lick their wounds. So one pellet in any 
part of the body was sufficient to kill them, with 
gangrene. It was a scandal. It ought to be pre- 
vented by the S.P.C.A. If those fellows would do 
something about the poachers, and the unsporting 
devils who actually shot at foxes, it would be much 
better than making stupid fusses about stags that 
swam into the sea. Stags probably liked swimming 
in any case. It was said to be good for the figure. 

The figure. To swim and swim in the blue water, 
at Cap d’Antibes or somewhereof that sort, and to get 
more and more svelte and brown. To come back 
from one’s summer holiday feeling young and full of 
beans. Above all to get rid of this incipient tummy. 
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Lord Holdhard thought how nice it would be to 
have a summer honeymoon at Antibes. “ Lord and 
Lady Holdhard, who were recently married in 
St. David’s Chapel, basking by the briny at Antibes. 
Lady Holdhard was of course Lady Ophelia Wood- 
mansterne before her marriage.” Or Mary Spring- 
wheat ? Or Aggie Gigle ? 

Miss Gigle, never. The girl was an idiot. She 
ought to be locked up. Any ordinary woman of that 
sort would have had the sense to stay at home. For 
what conceivable reason could she want to hunt or 
shoot at all? She would have done no harm in the 
home. Indeed, it was a woman’s place. If she had 
stayed at home she might have been clinging and 
attractive. Lord Holdhard was not going to say 
that Aggie would have failed to be an asset in the 
afternoons. To come back to that after hunting, 
dressed in a tea gown for preference (something 
frilly), and then to have a little music (the Welsh 
hymn for instance, about Monte Cristo), and per- 
haps to dress for dinner together and have a bath ; 
that would have been a bit of all right. Lord Hold- 
hard rolled his yellow eyes. But to be shot at, 
to have one’s foxes butchered, in all probability to 
be ridden over and killed dead ; his lordship began 
to squint like Jack Spraggon. 

But it was high time to be married. It was not 
a question of love ; it was a question of the family. 
Landed proprietors owed it as a duty to the country. 
Here Lord Holdhard began to feel sentimental and 
helped himself to a spacious whisky and soda. It 
was heirs that one required, good sturdy youngsters 
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and buxom fillies, to carry on the name. When he 
was dead he would like to think that a son of his 
was still hunting the good old F.H.H. It would be 
a sort of memorial to himself, a little bit of con- 
tinuity, and a tradition different from that of Boom. 
The Holdhard hounds. . . . The breed established 
by Lord Holdhard in the nineteen thirties... . 

This sort of thing required money. What with 
the Communists and all those beggars, the country 
was going to the dogs. It was impossible to stand 
up to the taxation. Now, if one were to marry 
Ophelia Woodmansterne, it might be a different 
pair of shoes. Old Scamperdale would be bound 
to give her something handsome. It would certainly 
help things along. 

Besides, the girl could ride. She was safe with 
a gun (though of course it might be better not to 
encourage this particular trait) and she appeared to 
be sensible. It was a good figure too, in its slightly 
second-hand way. Lord Holdhard helped himself 
to another whisky and soda. He supposed he had 
better patch it up with Scamperdale. 


After dinner Mr. Marx attempted to pacify his 
conscience by offering to lend the Professor Trotsky’s 
History of the Revolution (which the Professor accepted 
gratefully) and then went over to Ophelia. Mary 
Springwheat watched him desolately, whilst he 
asked and obtained permission to go out every 
morning with the grooms. Ophelia then lent Mr. 
Marx the Way of a Man with a Horse. Book-lending 
seemed to be about even. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
When he fancies he ts past love, 
says the sentimental song, 


It 1s then he meets his last love, 
And he loves her as he never loved before. 


But if this is meant to imply that the last attraction 
is pursued with even more imbecility than the first, 
the aphorism must be open to doubt. Unless we 
can believe in original sin, and hope that human 
beings become a little more sensible as they stagger 
towards the grave, we might as well give up the 
game at once. It is an optimistic outlook that is 
needed. It 1s only the first love, we should fervently 
believe, that is subjected to the raptures outlined in 
the last line of our song. Middle-aged men can at 
least refuse to be identified with the callow throes 
detected in the matings of the young. White hair 
ought at least to exempt one from believing in 
perfection. 

Unfortunately Mary Springwheat was young and, 
like many people of this class, a class even more 
unfortunate than the proletariat, had fallen in love. 
She wanted the affection of Mr. Marx with all the 
unnatural faith and beauty that lurks in sunsets, 
or starlit nights, or the eyes of a spaniel. Mr. Marx 
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was as bad. It is not possible to explain the 
functions of his mind, because that engine was in a 
turmoil peculiar to itself. The easiest way out 1s 
to say that Mr. Marx fell in love with Mary in 
pursuance of the cosmic mystery. It might have 
been all right if the two had not been in love with 
each other, or if either of them had not been young, 
or if Mr. Marx had not assumed that everybody 
could follow his own course of reasoning. They 
were both of them penniless, which is, of course, a 
notorious advantage. But they were young, and 
in love, and separate identities. They did not 
understand that the world is a second-hand article, 
whose magnificences come from making do. They 
were the kind of people who, if they had succeeded 
in getting engaged, would have married in a week 
and tried to discover love in a cottage. Everything 
was against them. 

Mary loved Mr. Marx too much to be wise and 
prudent, or to understand anything about him. 
When he threw himself into Ophelia’s willing arms, 
and set about learning the rural arts, Mary decided 
to be chivalrous. She decided to stand aside, to 
let him make this fortunate match, to do nothing 
which would interfere with his ambitions. If he 
got Ophelia’s money, no doubt it would help his 
Communism along. Mary could not make up her 
mind whether he loved her or not. Love demands 
too much for lovers to be sure. The misguided girl 
decided to sacrifice herself to Mr. Marx’s interests, 
and adopted the fatal policy of becoming a sort of 
Nurse Cavell. 
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Naturally this made her taciturn and inexplic- 
able. Mr. Marx having always possessed these 
qualities, it became a question of an irresistible force 
meeting an immovable body. Mr. Marx decided 
that Mary was being beastly because he was bad at 
country sports. He cultivated Ophelia’s tuition 
with redoubled assiduity ; thus doubling Mary’s 
belief that he cared for the daughter of the house, 
and placing the unhappy Ophelia in the position 
of a convenience. Few young people can under- 
stand the wounds which they are inflicting un- 
consciously, by refusing to observe the perfectly co- 
ordinated conventions laid down by their Victorian 
sires. 

Mr. Marx and Mary Springwheat embarked upon 
a first-rate misunderstanding. If this book were a 
romance, it would have led them to the altar 
practically instantaneously. As it was, it made them 
both unbearable. 

Mr. Marx quarrelled with the Professor violently 
at breakfast. The Professor was eating with a 
gusto too offensive for the early hours. 

Mr. Marx said: “I suppose you don’t know 
what starving means.” 

“TI believe I can guess,” said the Professor. 

** Would you subscribe a guinea to Red Youth ? ” 

** A Communist publication ? ” 

6¢ Y es.”” 

** Not a bean,” said the Professor. 

“And yet, although you know there are small 
children starving in Manchester, you give fifty 
guineas to the hounds.” 
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The Professor began to look unhappy and passed 
his hand through his beard. 

“If I didn’t subscribe fifty guineas to the hounds, 
there might be small children starving nearer 
home. 

* ‘You think,” continued the Professor, “** that I’m 
a monster because I spend my money on hunting. 
I am a bloated capitalist stamping on the faces 
of the poor, and I selfishly get my unessential and 
expensive pleasures in the hunting field. Would 
you think I was as wicked if I left my money in the 
bank ? ” 

** No,” said Mr. Marx, unguardedly. 

“And yet,” said the Professor, “if I left the 
fifty guineas in the bank I should get one millionth 
of one per cent. (or whatever it 1s that the banks so 
kindly give us), and this would be a capitalist profit 
to myself. The capital which I subscribe to the 
hounds not only brings in no interest whatever, but 
also vanishes itself. In fact, hunting 1s probably the 
only capitalist concern which makes no profits 
whatever. The seven thousand pounds which may 
be contributed to this hunt every year are instantly 
redistributed in the country. If they were put into 
a business firm they would produce a substantial 
increment to the owner of the firm. Even if one 
goes to a theatre, one may be putting money into 
the pocket of its owner. The owner of the F.H.H., 
if we cut out the committee, is Lord Holdhard ; 
and he, on the contrary, generally ends up out of — 
pocket. I have at least the small satisfaction of 
knowing that every penny of my fifty guineas is 
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going to earth stoppers, and hunt servants, and 
farmers, and horse copers, and the rest. I am 
creating employment.” 

Mr. Marx, although he argued about this and 
whittled away the Professor’s thesis considerably, 
eventually admitted that hunting (though wicked, 
since not mentioned by Engels) was not bestial. 
He went out to exercise with the grooms, under the 
tuition of Ophelia, with a conscience that was 
slightly relieved. 


The breakfast post brought Lord Scamperdale an 
invitation from the repentant Tiddly. There was a 
prodigious pike, said the letter, known to inhabit 
the North lake at Blank, and if the Earl would care 
to come out in a punt that afternoon there might 
be some chance of sport. Lord Holdhard was 
careful to point out that the prodigy was not bound 
to be hooked, but he asserted that there were 
numerous other pike of a reasonable size. Lord 
Holdhard could provide live bait if necessary, 
bought from the maggot-king at Snailsbury. 

The Earl of Scamperdale was delighted by this 
letter. Quite apart from the fact that a reconciliation 
would make it easier for the whole family to come 
out with Tiddly’s hounds, the Earl had recently 
invented a humane fish hook. He had found 
it impossible to invent a fly suitable for killing 
trout painlessly, because of the smallness of the 
hook and the necessity of casting ; but the latest 
invention was exactly suitable for pike. It neces- 
sitated two reels, two lines, and livebait. The 
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painless nature of the contraption was not extended 
to the bait. 

The two reels were fixed to the rod, one above 
the other, and the two lines passed through the 
same circle at the top of the rod. One line was 
attached to the hook proper and hence was pronged 
into the live bait, whilst the other line communi- 
cated with a sort of sack in the main body of a 
hollow treble hook. The second line operated a 
syringe in the sack, which was filled with Nervo- 
caine. Upon feeling the livebait taken the fisher- 
man was expected to strike with the second line, 
thus injecting his quarry with the drug. He was 
immediately to strike with the other line, thus 
driving the hooks firmly home, and finally he was 
to play the fish on both lines by means of a bar 
communicating between the reels. A simple con- 
trivance, as the Earl explained, and one that would 
spare much needless suffering in the Underwater 
Kingdom. 

The Earl of Scamperdale and Tiddly, Lord Hold- 
hard, sat side by side in a punt on the North lake. 
There was a strong wind blowing from the south- 
east and they had anchored the punt by dropping a 
bit of drain-pipe on a rope into the branches of a 
sunken tree. Tiddly was fishing with a spoon. 
Whenever he cast and trolled it in towards him, 
Lord Scamperdale’s end of the punt swung into 
the wind, thus depriving his lordship of any chance 
of casting into the particular pike hole which was 
known to contain the monsters. The deprivation 
was not vital, because the Earl had so far been 
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incapable of casting at all. It is not altogether easy 
to cast with two lines at once, using livebait, on a 
trout rod. The Earl had insisted on using his 
slenderest Greenheart, because he said that it 
would give him better sport in playing the fish. 
When one considered that the fish would already be 
doped with Nervocaine, the argument became 
difficult to follow. 

Lord Scamperdale said: “My dear fellow, I 
wish you wouldn’t drag your spoon towards you so 
violently. It swings the whole boat round and I 
can’t cast over your shoulder.” 

Lord Holdhard said: ‘“‘ You haven’t cast at all 

et.” 

“If,” said Lord Scamperdale, “‘ you would only 
keep still for a minute and give me a chance, I 
should be able to make a decent shot.” 

Tiddly suffered an internal struggle and said 
pacifically : “ Let’s change ends.” ‘The important 
thing was to be able to approach Lord Scamperdale 
on the subject of Ophelia without getting the old 
man ruffled. 

The Earl hurled his livebait outwards into the 
deeps, checked by mistake with his second line and, 
injecting the harmless atmosphere with a practically 
lethal dose of Nervocaine, threw the livebait off 
the hook. The tiny roach, miraculously freed from 
the agony in its side, swam away delightedly, to be 
consumed within a second by a sizeable pike. 
** Bother,” said the Earl of Scamperdale, who had 
been brought up by strict parents. 

There was a lull whilst his lordship provided 
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himself with a fresh roach, injecting his right thumb 
with a minor dose in the process, and then Tiddly’s 
end of the punt swung down wind. He cast his 
spoon efficiently into the pike hole and began to reel 
in. There was a fierce jerk. Tiddly, striking 
excitedly, was into something incredible. The Earl 
of Scamperdale, selecting this moment to make his 
second successful cast, projected his line across Lord 
Holdhard’s. 

‘You are across my line,” said Tiddly, with icy 
calm. 

“What a nuisance !” said the Earl. 

“Will you kindly reel in and get loose? I’m 
into something big.” 

“* My dear fellow, I’m extremely sorry.” 

“For God’s sake try and get clear.” 

Lord Scamperdale, playing Tiddly’s line, and 
Tiddly, playing the phenomenal pike, had an 
exciting fifty seconds. 

““For God’s sake,” said Lord Holdhard, “ get 
your bloody trace out of my line.” 

* My dear fellow,” said the Earl of Scamperdale, 
* I’m doin’ my best.” 

** Loosen your line.” 

** Pull on your rod.” 

“There !”’ said both the peers simultaneously, 
and the phenomenal pike swam away into the 
depths. 

The Earl said generously: “‘ My dear Tiddly, I 
really must apologise.” 

Tiddly replied passionately : “ Not at all.” 

At this point the same pike, against most of the 
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laws of nature, came back and dexterously removed 
the Scamperdale livebait. The Earl, having been 
the original offender, was beginning to get into a 
bad humour. He said: “I do wish you could 
have disentangled yourself a little quicker, and 
given me a chance to strike. It is obviously far 
more difficult for me to manipulate two lines than 
it is for you to deal with one. I think it was up to 
you to get disentangled.” | 
Lord Holdhard ground his teeth. Then he sent 
the spoon whistling to a distance that was probably 
a record, and spent the next ten minutes in trying 
to undo the over-run. The two sat silently at their 
opposite ends, Scamperdale being in need of at 
least fifteen minutes to reassemble the apparatus 
after each cast, and worked away. They looked 
rather like some people in a herring fleet, or a pair 
of aged men mending lobster pots. There was 
definitely an air of toil, hardship and deep waters. 
Then it began to rain. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


‘“‘* What’s up now ?’ as the frog said when its tail dropped 
off.”,—Mr. Romford’s Hounds. 


DINNER was a melancholy meal. All through the 
afternoon the Professor had insisted upon telling a 
story about hunting in a mist with a witch, and 
then the Earl had come in looking very red in the 
face. He began talking excitedly before he was 
well inside the hall. 

*“* How on earth,” said the Earl of Scamperdale, 
**I was expected to know that the lines would get 
twisted in the top ring I really can’t understand. 
When one invents something and takes it out 
experimentally, one expects to have little accidents 
to begin with. It is the normal course of affairs.” 

Here the Earl wrung his cap out on the floor and 
took a small stickleback out of his pocket. 

“I apologised to the fellow,” he said. “I 
apologised handsomely and explained that it was a 
mistake. He merely stared at me as though I were 
a lunatic. If he had said something offensive I 
should have known what to do. Whether it inter- 
fered with hunting or not we could have cut him 
dead. But he merely stared at me. When I accused 
him of staring he denied it. He was staring in the 
rudest way. But he denied it. I had to ask him 
over to dinner to-morrow night.” 

“You have got some bog bean in your mous- 
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tache,” said Pansy, who was a bit of a botanist. 

The Earl of Scamperdale said: “ Of course I 
have got some bog bean in my moustache. There 
was a small perch in my waistcoat pocket. Whether 
it was one of the livebait or not, I don’t know.” 

“What happened?” asked the Countess, who 
was a practical woman and wanted to get her 
husband changed. 

“It was the simplest thing in the world. The 
pike were taking beautifully. The small perch 
were hopping out of the water as if the devil were 
after them, and Holdhard and I were standing up 
at each end of the punt. The man was fishing with 
a spoon in the usual inhuman way.” 

* IT ought to have remonstrated with him,” added 
the Earl, struck by the idea. 

‘* What happened ? ” 

** What happened,” said his lordship, “‘ was simply 
that I got stuck in a branch of the sunken tree that 
we were anchored to. It is extremely difficult to 
cast with a double line. I took my rod backwards, 
to make a cast, and somehow the Nervocaine line 
must have jammed with the other in the agate ring 
at the top of my rod. Only one of the lines went 
out, and this flew in an extraordinary loop which 
settled round Holdhard’s neck. If the fellow had 
kept his head it would have made no difference at 
all. As it was, I naturally checked at once, and 
drew back the rod for a second cast. This liberated 
the other line, which looped over the tree branch 
behind me. Feeling something catch I threw the 
rod forward again, as anybody would have done, 
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and this tightened the Nervocaine hook into Hold- 
hard’s ear. The extraordinary fellow jumped over- 
board at once. Nobody could possibly have been — 
jerked out of a punt by the action of single green- 
heart. Naturally he made the punt rock. It 
rocked violently. This, combined with the fact 
that Holdhard had plunged overboard with one of 
my lines round his neck, whilst the other line was 
fixed round the tree stump, set me off my balance. 
On top of that, just as he was preparing to leap, 
the man stuck his rod between my legs. 

** Naturally,” added the Earl, “I fell in as well.” 

Shall I give the fellow a horsewhippin’ ? ” 
asked Pansy. 

The Earl said excitedly: “ My dear Mr. Du- 
quesne, I beg that you do nothing rash. Think of 
the consequences in the county. For heaven’s sake 
don’t commit the family to an ill-considered line of 
action. After all, Lord Holdhard is master of the 
F.H.H.” 

“If you like,” said Mr. Duquesne shyly, “ you 
may call me Pansy.” 


So dinner was not a success. 


After dinner the party seemed to gravitate towards 
Timothy’s room. It was a herd movement taking 
place for no apparent reason. Perhaps Timothy 
had invited two or three of them, and the rest had 
followed in search of each other, or perhaps the 
general gloom had made everybody feel Russian. 
Whatever the explanation, the party assembled in 
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the Tower, except the Earl, who went to bed in a 
huff, claiming that he was about to get pneumonia. 

The tower room had been furnished according to 
the Viscount’s own taste, which was Bohemian. 
One side of the room was entirely taken up by a 
vast unvarnished table, which might have been 
picked up almost anywhere for almost nothing as a 
kitchen table, but which had actually come a bit 
expensive at Deal’s. In the middle of this table 
was a small typewriter, with lots of sheets of paper, 
all unused. There were two arm-chairs made of 
stainless steel, and a sit-up chair for writing at the 
table. The latter consisted of five leather pads on 
a spring foundation ; one to support each ham, one 
for each kidney, and one, in the shape of a half 
moon, which could be clamped round the nape of 
the neck. There were two Gauguins on the walls 
and a zebra carpet. 

The Countess was given a post of honour in one 
of the steel chairs, whilst the other one was snooped 
by Pansy. Ophelia, Aggie and Mary Springwheat 
sat in a row on the table. The Professor fitted 
himself into the sit-up chair, after altering all the 
screws. ‘Timothy lay on the zebra. Mr. Marx sat 
down on the nearest object, which happened to 
be the floor. They drank vodka and ate small 
objects which looked like prunes but tasted of 
octopus. It was a civilised party. 

They talked about music and W. H. Auden. 
The Professor, by changing the subject to sugar 
percentage in Norfolk beets, just kept them from 
drifting into Communism. But by then he had 
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shot his bolt. They were talking about love before 
he could do anything to prevent it. 


The Earl lay in the brass bedstead with the light 
on. He had a hot water bottle on his tummy, and 
his hands crossed over the hot-water bottle. He 
felt better. He was inventing something. 

The train of thought had begun, naturally enough, 
in his grievances. Just as the child curls itself up, 
closes its senses, and attempts to reproduce the 
conditions of the womb—thus apparently inventing 
sleep—his lordship had decided that life was too 
much for him. He would like to give it up, to retire 
again to the warm darkness from which he had 
been raped. <A kind of inverted Proserpine, he 
wanted to regain the Plutonic solitudes. The best 
kind of life, decided the Earl, would be one in which 
one lacked the faintest contact with the outside 
world. One could lock oneself in a room, for 
Instance, and refuse to see anybody. One’s son 
could become a Socialist, one’s neighbours could 
push each other into ponds, one’s guests could 
behave like imbeciles or Communists, one’s nation 
could present one with preposterous bills for super- 
tax. It would be in vain. Locked safely in one’s 
carefully furnished bedroom, one could go on 
inventing things. 

On second thoughts, it would be better to have 
the room actually built about one. Doors can be 
broken open and windows can be looked through. 
For true privacy the room would have to be built. 
One would sit in the middle, on the ferro-concrete 
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foundation (perhaps it would be best to have the 
whole thing built of ferro-concrete, so as to with- 
stand gunfire) and the walls would begin to rise on 
every side, doorless, windowless, provided only with 
ventilation shafts and plumber’s pipes. There 
would have to be two shafts for ventilation, one for 
Benger’s food (a sort of umbilical), one for liquid 
sustenance (water? beer? champagne ?), one for 
drainage. There would be a cosy feather bed, 
constant temperature on a hot-water system, and 
a carpenter’s bench. Every tool must be remem- 
bered, and a great deal of material. .. . 

The frightful thing, thought the Earl, waking up 
with a start, would be the servants. Suppose they 
put the Benger’s in the champagne tube? One 
would be powerless. It would be ridiculous to have 
a telephone, because people would then be ringing 
one up all day. But without it one would be in 
danger. Suppose the servants went away altogether, 
or died? Perhaps, on the whole, the best thing 
would be to have a small door; something like a 
safe with a very complicated combination, which 
could only be opened from the inside. Electric 
light, carpenter’s bench, safe door, Benger’s food. 
. . . The Earl of Scamperdale was asleep. 


‘“‘ Love,” said Timothy, “is a matter of con- 
ditioned reflexes.” 

Ophelia was watching Mr. Marx’s bullet head. 
Black, tightly curling, the almost negroid hair went 
down the nape of his neck. He lay on his face, 
staring at the floor. She could detect the contorted 
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muscles of his shoulders, knotted, muscle-bound, 
constipated with the revelation inside him. 

She said: “ Love is serious. It comes. You 
have to love humanity as well.” 

Everybody would have supposed that the Countess 
was thinking about darning, or something of that 
sort. She sat upright in the stainless chair, holding 
her glass of vodka very carefully in her lap. When 
she put it delicately to her lips, and sipped it as 
spartanly as she would have sipped her Epsom 
salts, the rings flashed on her fingers. She drank 
rather like a chicken, with her head tilted back. 
Her fingers as they came up with the vodka and 
the rings, were a little rheumatic. 

But the Countess was thinking about love also. 
She would be a grandmother in a year or so, she 
supposed. Perhaps the dowager Countess of Scam- 
perdale. There would be the dower house, and a 
flat in town, and a Rolls Royce. 

The Countess allowed her mind to drift back to 
the irrevocable Australian days, to the bright lights 
of the Gaiety stage when she was a girl. She had 
ridden to hounds in those days with the abandon of 
her godmother. The circus helped you. She had 
been firm and dashing. She had received twenty- 
seven offers. 

Now she was tied to inventions, to fishing rods with 
double reels that over-ran simultaneously. The Earl 
had not always been an idiot. She did not even now 
think of him as a dodderer. They had, as it were, 
begun to dodder together. Their hearts were much 
the same as ever, and the change was unnoticeable. 
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She remembered how the Professor had been cut 
up when she married. Poor Jacky, he had given 
her an inkpot made out of a horse’s hoof: it had 
come from Hercules, the property of his father, 
which had won the Grand Aristocratic. But in 
those days it had seemed better to marry an Earl, 
to be aristocratic oneself. One had enjoyed a safe 
life. One had got one’s hunting. There were five 
children. 

And now, there was the Professor. He had 
never married. The Countess felt quite warm 
about this piece of ancient chivalry, still possible in 
the nineties. Nowadays they talked about love, 
and said it was a conditioned reflex, and rushed 
from one bogus consolation to another. One 
married about half a dozen different people, and 
divorced them and chopped and changed. One 
made love to both sexes, and to horses for all she 
knew, and it was all a matter of psychology. 

The Countess looked across the room at the 
Professor, clear-eyed and deeply burrowing, and 
the Professor was looking back at her. The eyes, 
at least, did not grow old. 


Unhappily the three younger sons had been 
unable to get into the butler’s pantry. There was 
very little to do at Woodmansterne when there was 
a house party going on. Their mother was occupied 
with her guests and could spare scarcely any time 
for catching them smoking. Smoking lost its charm. 
During the summer one could always console one- 
self with frogs. All living creatures were lovely, 
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except frogs, chickens and cats. These were 
hysterical, semi-human, and devoid of all claims to 
consideration. Frogs could be blown up with a 
straw. You put them back on the grass, and they 
whistled like larks. Chickens could be shot out of 
the lavatory window with an air gun. It was 
amusing to see the little hole appearing in the 
feathers of the tail. Cats, but this had only hap- 
pened once, under the tuition of an Irish stable boy, 
could be tied together by their tails and slung over 
a taut rope, one cat on each side. They fought like 
anything. 

Meanwhile it was difficult to keep oneself amused. 
One was bundled off to bed at some preposterous 
hour, and that was supposed to be the end of the 
day. There was nothing for it but the butler’s 
pantry. Now the old fool had locked the door. He 
was probably drunk inside. Such conduct merited 
signal revenge. . 


Pansy said dramatically: “I, too, have loved. 
Sometimes I feel like Anton Horak in Robert 
Neumann’s book.” 

“Would you,” asked the Professor with interest, 
“bite their throats out ? ” 

**Improbably,” said Pansy. 

Mr. Marx said: “ Love is the race. It is the 
continuation of humanity. It is the basis of pro- 
gress.” 

Ophelia applauded, but Mr. Marx was thinking : 
Why the devil should one keep one’s heels down ? 
It is purely a convention. Some people may be 
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deformed : they may have high insteps which 
prevent them from bending the metatarsals up- 
wards from the ankles. It is ridiculous to make such 
a fuss about appearances. I am sore. It is not 
unpleasant. I am stiff. What an amusing thing ! 
I shall ask Robinson to let me have the chestnut 
to-morrow. 

‘“‘ What,” asked the Professor, “‘ does Miss Spring- 
wheat think about it all?” 

Mary said: ‘‘Oh, I don’t know.” She moved 
uncomfortably on the table. She was conscious 
that Mr. Marx was looking at her. His eyes were 
brown, a nutty colour like beer. She felt un- 
reasonably angry and moved her feet impatiently 
in their evening shoes, looking down on them from 
above her shiny knees. Ophelia was looking at her 
also, apparently with malicious triumph. She 
would have liked to tell them what she thought of 
love, of its hopeless treachery and loss. Mary 
looked at her feet and refused to join the sym- 
posium. 

** Love,” said Aggie Gigle, “is the sweetest thing. 
Love is the cutest thing. This thing called love.” 

Far away in his bedroom at Blank, Lord Hold- 
hard would be sleeping in his little pink pyjamas. 
All that virile ability and mastery over horses and 
hounds, all that financial comfort, all that vigour 
that was capable of providing her with children 
and nannies and pink and blue ribbons for cots : 
it nestled alone at Blank in bachelor discomfort. 
But it was coming to dinner to-morrow. 

‘* Think,” said Aggie, swaying from side to side 
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on the hard table, “ of the rosy faces in the nursery.” 


The three younger sons had got hold of the 
butler’s keys. They were in the pocket of his tail 
coat, hanging in the cupboard beside the lift. They 
locked him in the pantry. They locked the maids, 
and the housekeeper, and the footmen, and the 
cook, inside their respective bedrooms. They 
locked the kitchen where the bells rang, and the 
servants’ hall, and all the state rooms downstairs. 
They locked the Earl in his bedroom and all the 
other bedrooms as well. It was a long time before 
they reached Timothy’s tower, but they reached it 
eventually. The lock made a slight click. The 
people inside were talking too loudly to be dis- 
turbed. 

The Earl got out of bed and switched on the light. 
He remembered to put on both his felt slippers, 
and to take a book with him to read whilst he was 
there. Then he went to the door and turned the 
handle. For some reason it refused to open. He 
looked distrustfully at the Countess’s bed, but it was 
empty. He went to the dressing-room door: un- 
fortunately he had locked it himself, on the other 
side, whilst he was dressing for dinner. The Earl 
was in a hurry. He rang the bell violently, and 
began walking up and down the room. He walked 
quicker and quicker. Confound the bell! Then 
he sat down. 

The party in the tower room gazed anxiously out 
of the window. ‘They had rung the bell for fifteen 
minutes, in short sharp peals, without result. 
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The Professor said: “ Fortunately we have a 
chaperon.” 

Aggie said: “If only one was Gracie Fields, or 
something of that sort, one could wave a lantern 
out of the window.” 

“Why Gracie Fields ? ” 

“You know, the lighthouse keeper’s daughter.” 

Ophelia said : ‘‘ Now we shall have to sleep on 
all this tin furniture.” 

“I remember a story . . .” began the Professor, 
and it was impossible to stem the rush. 

Downstairs the rosy faces slept dreamlessly in the 
nursery. The privacy of the inventor’s chamber 
remained hermetically sealed. The bells continued 
to peal in the locked kitchen, the short peals con- 
fusing themselves with the Earl’s longer onslaughts, 
and the red stars on the indicator trembled con- 
fusedly. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


* It was talked of at my Lord’s, at Sir Charles’s, at the Hall, 
the House, and Grange, at the Barley Mow, the Coach and 
Horses, the Fox and Hounds, the Red Lion, the White 
Horse, the Black Horse, the Bay Horse, at all the houses of 

ublic entertainment within the limits of the Larkspur 
unt.”—Mr. Romford’s Hounds. 


THE boys had the sense to lock themselves in as 
well, and to throw the keys as far as possible to the 
right of their window, into a shrubbery. When one 
of the gardeners effected a rescue after breakfast, 
having fetched a locksmith from Snailsbury, all the 
women went to their bedrooms to look for their 
jewellery. When they found that nothing had been 
stolen they talked excitedly for two hours. After 
that they went to bed. 

The Earl had been fortunate in having a bedroom 
for his place of confinement, and found it un- 
necessary to lic down. He walked at a tremendous 
speed four times round the grounds, looking for 
clues, and then went to see the vicar. He had 
found several clues of a varied nature. He informed 
the vicar that the house had been invaded by Sinn 
Feiners, basing this statement on the experiences of 
his second cousin, the Claddagh of Claddagh, who 
had been left locked up for two hours, by mistake, 
in a portable Turkish bath, during the Trouble. 

The vicar’s wife told the grocer that the Earl 
had been bound hand and foot by the Black and 
Tans, and locked in the bathroom. 

The grocer completed his rounds, leaving a wide- 
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spread belief that the Fascists had forcibly bathed 
the whole family, afterwards beating them black 
and blue with a rubber truncheon. 

A Communist postman in Tarring Neville said 
that this was just like the blackshirts, and started a 
fight with a sweep outside the Scamperdale Arms. 
As the upshot of this, Lord Holdhard was informed 
by an officious keeper that the Communists had 
made a raid on Woodmansterne and tarred and 
feathered the entire staff. Lord Holdhard hurriedly 
rang up to know whether he was to come to dinner 
or not. The Earl told him furiously that everything 
was perfectly all right, and that no amount of 
intimidation would cause him to budge an inch 
from the customs of the Scamperdales. Tiddly rang 
off, feeling puzzled, and decided that it would be 
better to make no inquiries. The outrage, whatever 
it was, was evidently a sore subject and had better 
be ignored. He oiled his hair meticulously and 
came over to dinner in his best clothes, with matri- 
monial intentions. 


Mr. Marx was really, like all social reformers, a 
simple-minded man. He took the rational view of 
affairs, on the mistaken assumption that the world 
was a rational milieu. He assumed that Mary 
Springwheat wanted him to be a sporting man, 
because she had expressed the desire by innuendo. 
He did not pause to reflect that she had originally 
taken to him (if she had) because he was himself. 
He was perfectly ready to make an effort to be 
something else, thus probably destroying many of 
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the reasons which had attracted her in the first 
place. He thought that people had wants, and 
then expressed them. They said what they wanted, 
and one did it, and then they were satisfied. So he 
had busily set himself to satisfy Mary’s wants. After 
that he could ask her whether she wanted him. It 
was all an extremely simple transaction and would 
work itself out naturally in due course. 

Meanwhile there was Ophelia. He had told her 
that he wanted to learn to hunt. She, recognising 
this want, would presumably help him to accom- 
plish it. It was kind of her, and that was that. 
He lacked the vaguest idea that Ophelia might have 
ulterior motives in putting herself at his disposal. 
He failed to guess, even for a second, that she was 
fond of him. He attributed her behaviour, when it 
seemed unusual, to the oddity natural in an ex- 
hausted aristocratic stock. 

Then there was this extraordinary business of 
hunting. If anybody had told Mr. Marx a month 
ago that he would soon be anxiously qualifying for 
the scarlet insignia, Mr. Marx would have made a 
joke about the red flag. If they had explained to 
him that he would be doing it because he was in 
love, Mr. Marx would have looked doubtful ; but, 
being an expert psychologist, he would have treated 
the explanation as a serious one. If they had said 
he would be doing it because he enjoyed it, he 
would have asked them to resign from the party. 
Frivolity was inexcusable. 

But the astounding thing was that Mr. Marx was 
riding with enjoyment. He even enjoyed wearing 
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Timothy’s clothes, and had a timid virginal desire 
to buy himself a perfectly fitting pair of breeches : 
at Moss Brothers’, perhaps. The groom had been 
magnificent. Supercilious, vaguely encouraging, 
the high priest of a mysterious cult, he had put the 
pupil in his place. Like all really nice and affec- 
tionate boys, Mr. Marx was consumed with the 
desire to make good. When the man told him 
diplomatically (there were always tips) that he had 
a good leg for a boot, Mr. Marx glowed with 
positively human feelings. It had seemed, before, a 
hairy and somewhat inadequate member. Now 
he thought of it in shining leather. He was no 
longer compelled to think apologetically of himself 
and Mary in pyjamas. He could think of himself 
in front of a roaring fire, with his legs apart and the 
firelight dancing on his natty calf. Mary would be 
in a blue habit. They would be eating poached 
eggs. The mud on their coats and scratchy hats 
would testify to innumerable falls. ‘heir muscles 
would be tried and healthy, their appetites ravenous. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Marx was 
getting snobbish or forgetful of the proletariat. It 
was not the menial shine on the mahogany tops, 
nor even the power over his fellow creatures en- 
joyed by a hunting man, that attracted him. Mr. 
Jorrocks said that hunting was the image of war 
without its guilt and with only twenty-five per cent. 
of its danger. Although later authorities have 
rightly pointed out that the percentage has been 
drastically overestimated, it was the danger that 
was upsetting Mr. Marx. He wanted it. He 
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wanted to risk his neck and be rewarded with 
poached eggs. He was masculine. He had dis- 
covered an astonishing mystery that called for 
ability and courage. He had found out, all of a 
sudden, that it made one feel happy and healthy 
and wealthy and wise. Mr. Marx devoted two hours 
every day to jumping over six inch jumps with 
unbelievable gaucherie. 

All this was cruel to Ophelia. She was as mad 
as Mr. Marx. The unfortunate fellow had dis- 
covered enjoyment, and Ophelia, equally unfor- 
tunate, had discovered the serious side of life. She 
hated the grooms now, hated the way they touched 
their hats and gave a leg up, humbly domestic. 
She was a woman. They were equals. Ophelia 
would have been delighted if they had slumped her 
into the saddle with a spank. She wanted to call 
them Comrade. Yours fraternally, Ophelia Wood- 
mansterne. Or did one say Yours Sorellially ? 
Ophelia spent her mornings riding with Mr. Marx, 
but she spent her afternoons reading the Manifesto. 
She even attempted to read Das Capital. It was 
fascinating, it was significant, but after a time one 
found that the words were dancing on the paper. 
Behind it all there was Mr. Marx, with his crisp 
hair and oddly virginal figure. Ophelia felt sick 
with beauty. 


When Lord Holdhard came over todinner he found 
Aggie Gigle waiting patiently with the cocktails. She 
had hurried off to dress, half an hour before the 
others, and now stood nervously in front of the fire. 
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Aggie said: “ How are you?” 

Lord Holdhard replied sagaciously : “ Very well, 
thank you. How are you?” 

Then he hurriedly begged permission to wash his 
hands, and escaped to the lavatory. He smoothed 
his hair, washed his hands, brushed his moustache. 
He cleaned his nails, undid and rebuttoned his 
waistcoat, put each foot on the wash-basin and 
tied his shoelaces tighter. He spent some time 
looking at his teeth in the mirror with a terrific 
grimace. Then he sat down on the basin and sucked 
his thumb. He was still there when the Earl of 
Scamperdale came to fetch him, ten minutes late 
for dinner. 


Lord Holdhard took Ophelia by the hand in the 
conservatory and said: ‘“ Ophelia.” 

Ophelia said: ‘‘ What’s the matter now? ”’ 

‘Dash it,” said his lordship. “You mightn’t 
bite a man’s head off.” 

* Will you let go of my hand ? ” 

** Of course,” said Lord Holdhard hastily. 

** You seem to think,” said Ophelia, “that because 
you're a Master of hounds you can treat people as 
you like. But have you ever thought what you 
are? Just a purple old idiot with a lot of money. 
You think that because your grandfather was called . 
Boom, and made money out of rubber goods, you 
can treat people like dirt. What right have you to 
snatch my hand like a sheikh ? ” 

“Ophelia!” exclaimed Tiddly, in a deeply 
shocked voice. 
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** Oh, it’s all very well saying Ophelia ! like that. 
I suppose you meant to propose to me. You 
haven’t got the sense to do anything else. But why 
the devil should I want to marry a capitalist ? ” 

**Do you know,” resumed Ophelia, darting her 
head at him like a viper, “ what 1s the population 
of Soviet Russia ? ” 

Tiddly opened his mouth pathetically. 

** No,” said Ophelia, “‘ of course you don’t. And 
yet you start pawing me about like a sheikh.” 

** But I don’t see,” said Lord Holdhard. 

*“* Of course you don’t. It doesn’t matter to you 
whether the proletariat is exploited by the bour- 
geoisie. You don’t mind whether we are on the 
gold standard or not. Politics is just a matter of 
the sporting columns of the Times for people like 
you.” 

** After all,” replied Lord Holdhard, “one is a 
gentleman.” 

“* Cockroach ! ”? exclaimed Ophelia. 


Tiddly sat in gloom for some time. He looked 
at some cactuses in a stupefied way, wondering 
whether this was just a feminine whim. There was 
a song about women being changeable, or so he 
had been given to understand. Was Ophelia being 
changeable, had she possibly been unnerved by her 
experiences last night? If she had been tarred and 
feathered by the Communists one could understand 
a certain amount of excitement over political 
subjects. 

Tiddly considered the extenuating circumstances 
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as carefully as possible. On the whole, he decided, 
it would be best not to be married to a woman 
who was as changeable as all that. Ophelia needed 
only to have explained to him that she was feeling 
upset, that her back was itching because of the tar, 
and he would have been a model of chivalry at 
once. He would have squirted a soda siphon down 
her neck, or whatever was the appropriate antidote. 
But to fly off in a passion without a word of warn- 
ing ! He had paid her the highest compliment that 
a man can pay a woman, and she had retorted by 
calling him a cockroach. Nobody minded being 
called a cockroach, but to be called a purple old 
idiot as well! Tiddly got up and went to a water 
tank. He hung over it, looking at the silent re- 
flection of himself which glared at him from under 
his belly, upside down. Purple? Perhaps he had 
a high colour: one couldn’t tell without a proper 
mirror. But purple was an exaggeration, a gross 
exaggeration. “Old” was simply malicious. He 
was not old. He was eligible. The other Tiddly 
standing on its head in the cistern, with its puffy 
eyes curiously lighted from underneath and its 
fore-shortened chin poking above the grey dress 
shirt, suddenly became pathetic. It leaned for- 
ward with an anxious expression, stared at him 
with blinking eyes. It fingered the pouches under 
its eyes and tried to smooth them away. It lifted 
its cheeks with its finger-tips, trying to raise them 
on the cheek bones, trying to knead them into 
firmness again, into the condition that once had 
been theirs. It loosened its hands and examined 
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them by the dim light. The knuckles were a little 
baggy, the skin was no longer smooth. Suddenly a 
large grey tear ran down the creature’s nose, or 
rather up it, and exploded the reflection with a 
gentle plop. Lord Holdhard held on to the cistern 
with his clenched hands and wept into the water. 

Mary Springwheat said: “ Why, Tiddly, what 
are you doing here ? ” 

He neither spoke nor moved. 

“* Dreaming in the dark?” asked Mary. 

She went up to him and peeped over his shoulder. 
The tears, liberated by sympathy, began to come 
faster and faster. They ran over his nose with a 
little ripple. The cistern made a musical noise, like 
a toy piano. Tiddly turned his face away but 
remained silent, except for a kind of hiccup. 

“Don’t cry,” said Mary. “ It’s all right, Tiddly.” 

“Why, Tiddly,” said Mary, “‘ what’s the matter ?” 

“There, there,” said Mary. ‘“‘ Blow your nose 
and don’t snuffle.” 

He seized her frantically in his arms. He knew 
what he had been wanting all the time. It was 
Mary Springwheat: it was the nectarine: it was 
sympathy and youth. 

*“ No,” said Mary, “‘don’t. No, Tiddly, let me 
g O.”” 
And then she was crying too. 

Lord Holdhard asked: “‘ Why are you crying, 
Mary?” 

‘* For the same reason that you were, I suppose.” 

** What was that?” 

“IT don’t know.” 
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** But you must know.” | 

Mary thought this unfair. She made him let her 
go and powdered her nose. “ Well,”’ she said, “‘ it’s 
all over now, anyway.” 

Lord Holdhard, wiping his eyes with cold water 
out of the cistern, said: ‘“‘ But I want to know.” 
He was bending over the water. She felt she would 
like to kick him. Suddenly he turned round, threw 
himself on his knees, and extended his arms in 
both directions. 

**Mary,” exclaimed Lord Holdhard, “ will you 
be mine ? ” 

She was unused to this form of euphemism. 

** How ?” said Mary. 

“Will you be Lady Holdhard ? ”’ 

*“* No,” said Mary in a startled voice. 

Why not ? ” 

“Oh, dear ! You’re always asking why.” 

“But I want to know.” 

** Well, I don’t want to be.” 

‘But why ?” asked Tiddly. 

Mary stamped her foot with vexation. 

** Because I want to be Mrs. Marx, I suppose ; 
though it isn’t any business of yours.” 

Then Mary began to sniff again herself. She 
turned on her heel and went off to her bedroom, 
to lie down. Lord Holdhard, squatting upon his 
haunches, stared through the gloom in front of him. 
Every now and then he snuffled absent-mindedly. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


“Though the fox he follows may be tamed, 
A mere fox-follower never is reclaimed.” 
—COowPER. 


Mr. Marx came in from his morning ride feeling 
like a meteor. He slapped his leggings with a 
switch and walked about with exaggerated bow- 
legs, wondering why the world was beautiful. The 
cold sunlight came in almost horizontally through 
the windows, although the morning was advancing, 
and the chintz chairs of the morning-room appealed 
to lumbar regions. As he sank into the flowery 
cushions he relaxed the muscles of his shoulder 
blades ; undid the knot in the small! of his back ; 
carefully eased the hams; and stretched the legs 
out one after the other, experiencing the return of 
each knee from a right angle to a straight line with 
painful pleasure. He lay back on his hams and 
heels, with his legs apart and his toes pointing in 
the air. It was beautiful. He had a tingle in his 
seat which brought out the full beauty of the 
chintz cushions. The chair was flat enough and 
long enough and low enough and wide enough. 
It had been made by a genius. It received you. 
Mr. Marx looked at the fire. It was a fire of 
tender magnificence, a well-appointed, a womanly 
fire. Skill had been lavished upon it, the lore of 
vestal virgins. It glowed in its shining grate. There 
was no need to crouch over it, like Napoleon on 
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the retreat from Moscow, roasted before and frozen 
behind. It warmed the room pervasively. It was 
at its flowering climax, a fire at the exact moment 
of fruition, a peach. Most fires were either frigid 
bundles of black coal, or exhausted volcanoes which 
compelled one to assume the boring task of stoking 
them up again. They then regained the appearance 
of frigid bundles. This fire, on the other hand, 
made no appeals to manual labour. It was red 
below and black on top, with a due percentage of 
saffron flame. It was a fire at maturity, a mellow 
bloom. 

* The pious Aeneas,” said the Professor, coming in 
suddenly, “‘ must have sat before fires like this ; 
or Ulysses, just after he had slain the suitors.” 

Mr. Marx said: “I jumped over a tree-stump 
to-day.” 


The Countess dealt with all the Scamperdale 
correspondence, except the inventions. She was 
sitting in her little room, scribbling away in a bold 
flowing hand about the mothers’ union. Her 
average morning’s work was a dozen letters, and 
she coped with them faithfully. The writing paper 
and the cheque book and the bill file had the 
appearance of being a little scared. She plumped 
them down in front of her and drew the ink across 
them in firm lines, and smacked them with a 
blotter. 

The Countess enunciated her opinions about the 
union, squashed the blotting paper on the signature, 
pinched the paper into folds, licked an envelope 
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with adroit flashing movements of her rings, swept 
the address across it, and thumped the stamp. The 
breathless missive had scarcely panted once upon 
the growing pile when another sheet of paper was 
on the rack. 

The Holy Grail, thought the Countess, as she 
scribbled directions to the gamekeeper, whose wife 
was suffering from pleurisy, was an emerald cup 
which had originally been dedicated by Mena, 
King of Egypt, and the Great High Priest. A 
Worn was engraved upon it. The Worp was known 
to the writer, but for obvious reasons was not 
divulged. Not only was it the Kry to the INNER 
SANCTURAY, it actually tore down the Vem. The 
writer’s name was H. Devereux Gordon. It might 
be a good idea to write to him personally, and ask 
what the Worp was. Or to Major Yeats-Brown ? 
Or to Dr. Axel Manthe? Last night she had 
dreamed that one of the horses got away from her 
whilst she was leading it from the station. It 
galloped round the corner, with all its legs wobbling, 
and vanished into a kind of crack. When she got 
to the crack she found a woman inside, trying to 
back it out. But it couldn’t turn round. So they 
led it through the crack into the drawing-room, to 
turn it there. But the horse became nervous and 
lay down on the floor, putting its head under her 
arm with an imploring expression, like a red setter. 
Its liquid eyes begged for assistance. It became 
limp all over. 

The Countess of Scamperdale put down her pen 
and looked out of the window. The Earl. The 
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Professor. She sighed and reached for the blotter. 

All around her the knick-knacks which seem to 
be inseparable from the female nobility shone with 
the lustre of pink powder and methylated spirits. 
The pictures of horses, hounds, hussars and heroes 
of the Boer War—signed, where their owners had 
been even remotely literate—betrayed a family 
likeness. There were a few modern gee-gaws ; 
arty and crafty huntsmen in painted wooden 
silhouettes, calendars with Aberdeen terriers and 
bits of heather to palliate their desolating pensées 
from Burns, patent bridge scorers which were far 
too patent to be used, silver policemen in the shape 
of pepper pots, pen wipers made to represent the 
pussy cat, and a natural fir-cone, ingeniously 
adapted to the appearance of a constipated stork. 
On a special brass table there was a collection of 
native ornaments, collected by one of the Earl’s 
uncles, who had been a Governor in Burma. There 
was a typewriter, and several silver trowels. 

The Countess dipped her pen in the heel of Her- 
cules, and sighed again. 


Mr. Marx had unburdened himself to the Pro- 
fessor about the tree stump, and the latter had 
escaped as soon as it was decently possible. Now 
Mr. Marx was alone again, smoking a pipe with 
deep satisfied exhalations. The extraordinary thing 
managed to keep itself alight. He was becoming 
extraverted. He was consciously enjoying himself. 
He knew where his body was. It was in a chintz 
chair, and extremely happy it felt. Mr. Marx was 
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aware of an external multitude. The sun was 
shining, for the first time not in vain. Mr. Marx 
had noticed it. His toes were sticking up in the air 
in a quite delicious way, and all the aching way 
from his toes to his heart he could feel the separate 
atoms of his body, warm, dizzy and contented. He 
felt as if he were a male human being. It felt 
grand. 

When Mary Springwheat came into the room 
he said: “‘ Mary, come and be kissed.” 

Mary had slept badly. She had watched him 
out with Ophelia, and she loved him terribly. 

She said: “If you want somebody to kiss, 
kiss Ophelia.” 

Then she turned round and walked out of the 
room, running into Tiddly in the doorway. 

She said icily to the latter: “‘ Mr. Marx wants 
somebody to kiss. Perhaps you would be so kind.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


“An oyster may be crossed in love.’”—The Rivals. 


THE stately home of Blank was one of the many 
neighbouring manors which had fallen into the 
hands of the fashionable Woodmansterne architect. 
Sir Thomas Squareall (who always posted with four 
horses) had deigned to adapt its fagade, when he 
had finished with the sixth Earl’s. It was not a 
large house, but was just large enough to be squared. 

The blank face of Blank greeted its owner’s slightly 
less expressive one when he drove back from Wood- 
mansterne that morning. Tiddly returned the 
greeting with an atrabilious glare. He had failed 
to rise to Mary’s hint, merely gasping at Mr. Marx 
and exclaiming: “ Well, really, I mean to say ! ” 
Covering his confusion with an unpromising hybrid 
between a gruni and a recitation about the weather, 
Lord Holdhard had then retired in search of a 
further explanation from Mary. But she had 
vanished. It had dawned on him that she wanted 
Mr. Marx to be hit. He had hurried back, to 
find that Mr. Marx had vanished too. Tiddly, 
rankling with the feeling of unchivalrous failure, 
drove through the stable arch in a political frame 
of mind. 

It was Communism that was at the bottom of it 
all. It was not only that the entire household had 
been subjected to an indefinable outrage, as re- 
ported by the gamekeeper. The thing went a 
great deal deeper. Ophelia had been suborned. 
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She had, indeed, probably been made an accom- 
plice to the outrage. This was not cricket. It was 
the sort of underhand thing that you would expect 
from Communists. It was like what the Germans 
had done in Belgium, driving the women before 
them when they advanced. The dirty Communists 
were like the dirty Huns; they took advantage of 
the weaker sex. Poor Ophelia had evidently been 
seduced. She was a woman and couldn’t understand 
things. So Marx had worked on her to begin with, 
trifling with her affections no doubt, as he had 
done with Mary Springwheat’s. Ophelia had 
fallen. You couldn’t blame her. 

Now he was trying the same game with Miss 
Springwheat. By her own confession the girl was 
infatuated ; but not, Lord Holdhard was glad to 
think, to the extent of forgetting that she was a 
Briton. She had certainly stood up to him that 
morning. 

Jealousy pinned poor Tiddly like a butterfly in a 
little boy’s collection. It set the wings of his heart 
on the grooved board of hatred, leaving him stupid, 
inflexible, unnatural. He, Lord Holdhard, would 
take it out of Mr. Marx. One would have thought 
that human beings didn’t do this sort of thing any 
more, that physical brutality was buried with the 
middle ages : if it were not for Chicago and Europe. 
But Tiddly was as human as the Press Barons, and 
the gangsters and the political organisations. The 
thong of his hunting crop curled intricately on a 
chair, like a rattlesnake, and the new red lash was 
its rattle. 
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Tiddly rang up Captain Bragg and Tony Wash- 
ball. Captain Bragg was the secretary of the 
F.H.H., and a crony of Tiddly’s. When the original 
Mr. Puffington amalgamated his hounds with the 
Earl of Scamperdale’s, the eighth ear] advised him 
to get rid of his huntsman by presenting him with 
the Puffington pack. This huntsman’s name was 
Bragg ; and thereafter he touted his hounds at 
Tattersall’s on Mondays. It is not possible to give 
a full history of the vicissitudes of the family. It 
must be sufficient to say that the Sceeuse-me 
huntsman of the Puffington pack, who had been 
left pretty well lined by the frauds which he had 
perpetrated on his master’s fortunes, was the grand- 
father of the Captain Bragg who was now the 
secretary of the F.H.H. A captain and a little 
money covers a multitude of sins. The Braggs had 
always been prone to better themselves. The famous 
portrait of his grandfather, painted during the first 
Mr. Puffington’s reign, hung over the Captain’s 
sideboard ; though the caption “ Huntsman to 
Mr. Puffington’s Hounds” had been erased. His 
father’s picture and his own hung beside it, also in 
scarlet, and Captain Bragg was as blue-blooded as 
anybody in the Flat Hat country. He appeared to 
be more so. 

So Tiddly rang up Captain Bragg and invited 
him to a bachelor dinner, along with Jimmy Wash- 
ball, a descendant of the gentleman who was said 
to have come on the cow. He outlined the position 
at Woodmansterne to them, over three quarters of 
a bottle of brandy. It was decided unanimously 
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that the tar-and-feather outrage should be vindi- 
cated in a sporting and British way. The three of 
them would drive over to Woodmansterne at eleven 
o'clock, decoy Mr. Marx on to the lawn, strip him, 
and use the horse-whip. It would teach people to 
play fair. 

The conference ended in a discussion of ways and 
means, and the exhaustion of the bottle. 


But did not entirely end. Unfortunately Lord 
Holdhard had not earned his sobriquet for nothing, 
and his cronies were of his own mettle. There 
were more bottles. 

At half-past eleven Jimmy Washball said, “‘ Why 
whip without warning? After all, act acquably. 
Buy British.” 

Captain Bragg, who thought they were trying to 
do him, said: ‘“ Not buy, sell.” 

*S How ? ” asked Lord Holdhard. 

*‘ Tiddly,”” said Mr. Washball oracularly, “ tele- 
phones terrible threat.” 

** After all,”> added Mr. Washball, with the 
distinctness of a ventriloquist, and as if he were 
somebody else talking out of the distant past, 
“‘ give a man a fair deal.” 

“Deal or no deal,” said Captain Bragg, “I 
won't give a penny more than forty pound.” 

Lord Holdhard said : “‘ The scug would run.” 

** No, never. Shake in shoes.” 

“Up Ireland,” said Captain Bragg. 

The others leaned across him as if he were the 
dormouse and they were going to put his head in 
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the teapot. Tiddly jerked his head towards Captain 
Bragg, smiled seductively and winked his eye. 
Then he shut the other eye and went to sleep. 

Mr. Washball said : ‘‘ Telephone.” 

“Very well,” said Captain Bragg reluctantly, 
*‘ make it fifty. But I want the shillings back.” 


Just as he was going to bed the butler told Mr. 
Marx that he was wanted on the telephone. 

A husky voice, that had lost its ability to alliterate, 
began quacking in a metallic way. ‘“‘ Holdhard,” 
it said, “flogs filthy Communist. Scandal at 
Scamperdale. Beware.” Then in a more muffled 
tone: “ Did you say guineas ? ” 

Mr. Marx was delighted. It was just what he 
wanted : persecution, martyrdom to the capitalists. 
He told Timothy at once, and Timothy told the 
Professor. 


It took Mr. Washball quite a long time to collect 
the others to a sense of their duty, and to shuffle 
them into the car. They forgot to bring the hunting 
crop and had to go back for it after five miles. When 
they were finally well on their way a false sobriety 
began to prevail, on account of the fresh air. 

Lord Holdhard said: “ You know whatterdo ? 
Bragg and Washball stand on lawn. Tiddly taps on 
french window and says: Secret message for Mr. 
Marx. Bloody scug comes through window and 
whack with whips. All clear? ” 

* Wallop,” said Captain Bragg. 

“ That'll teach ’em,” said Mr. Washball. 

* Dirty Bolsheviks.” 
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** Look at Russia ! ” 

***Scuse me,” said Captain Bragg, whose interest 
had begun to falter on the political subject, ‘ but 
am I buying this horse or not ? ” 

** What horse ? ” 

** The one we were talking about.” 

“Were we,” asked Lord Holdhard, “ talking 
about a horse ? ” 

** Russia,” said Mr. Washball. 

** Cesarewitch,” said Captain Bragg. 

*Bolshie !”’ said Lord Holdhard. They all 
laughed heartily and dug each other in the ribs. 

They left the car at the lodge gates and began to 
walk unsteadily up the avenue, arm in arm. Mr. 
Washball said that they ought to sing “ Rule 
Britannia,” but Captain Bragg preferred “ John 
Peel.”? His ancestors had hunted, he stated, since 
the first fox was chased under Henry the Eighth. 
Lord Holdhard said it was Henry the Seventh. 
Mr. Washball challenged them both to give the 
date and claimed to be a natural son of Henry the 
Ninth. They said that there were no nines in 
history. Mr. Washball said What about Edward? 
This led to a very complicated discussion. Mr. 
Washball claimed that Edward the Confessor’s 
other name was Edward the Ninth. He said that 
they had all heard about the Eighth, but who had 
ever heard of the Confessor except as Edward ? 
This was conclusive proof that he was Ninth. 
Lord Holdhard said that he had once been twenty- 
seventh in his division, when old Copperbelly had 
been his tutor. Mr. ‘Washball claimed that this 
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was completely beside the point. Everybody knew 
that none of the Kings went up to twenty-seven, 
except In France. Captain Bragg said they did in 
Borneo. Lord Holdhard said that the people in 
Borneo were probably Bolsheviks anyway. Mr. 
Washball said that he hadn’t a word to say against 
the Bolsheviks, but that he did think that aspersions 
of this sort were disloyal to his natural father of 
royal memory. Lord Holdhard said the great thing 
was to hunt. Captain Bragg then gave several 
hunting cries and was told to shut up. He then 
asked where the horse was kept, anyway, and 
threatened to go home unless it was shown to him 
at once. He said that they were obviously sharpers, 
to try to sell a horse to a fellow in the middle of 
the night, and that, whatever he might have said 
before, he proposed to go back on his price and 
offer not a penny more than sixty guineas. It was 
absolutely his maximum. They all three stopped 
dead on the lawn, whilst Lord Holdhard and Mr. 
Washball explained to him that there was definitely 
no horse in the story at all. It was a horse-whip, not 
a horse. Captain Bragg said he knew perfectly well 
what they meant. He was not such a fool as all that. 

Five minutes later, when Mr. Bragg had been 
persuaded to stand on the lawn and wait for the 
horse with Mr. Washball, Lord Holdhard tapped on 
the french windows. 

The Professor opened them at once. 

** Ah,” he exclaimed hospitably, ‘‘ Lord Holdhard 
and his friends. You are looking for Mr. Marx. 
Will you kindly step this way ? ” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


“Oh, Francis Romford, this dinin’ out doesn’t suit you. 
Huntin’ and drinkin’ are two men’s work.”’—Mr. Rom- 
ford’s Hounds. 


Tue Earl of Scamperdale’s bedroom was at the end 
of the east wing. It looked out over the approaches 
to the kitchen garden, with the stable towards the 
left. Directly below the windows there were the 
kennels of the sporting dogs. These were built 
against the side of the house, and consisted of 
sleeping quarters with little yards in front of them. 
Each yard was enclosed by iron railings, a sort of 
comfortable cage im which the retrievers and 
spaniels could move about and lie in the sun, 
without having to be chained up. There were 
three caged kennels. 

The Earl was woken up at about eight o’clock 
by a complicated noise. At first he thought it 
came from the room above him, which had once 
been the nursery, and was now called the school- 
room. There was certainly some stamping going 
on, and the younger sons were laughing rather a 
lot. They generally made a nuisance of themselves 
in the mornings. It was too bad. There was a 
standing order that they were on no account to 
fight in the schoolroom before nine o’clock. 

Gradually it began to dawn on the Earl that 
there were other noises as well. The dogs were 
barking, rhythmically it seemed, and there was a 
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sort of measured howling, like wolves being given 
electric shocks. All this, and the Red Indian yells 
upstairs, was connected with a recurrent pop. It 
was like the noise which a fuchsia made when you 
exploded it, except that the gentle detonation was 
faintly prolonged by a suggestion of a whistle, a 
momentary sigh, a sharp exhalation. Air-guns! 
The wretched little brutes were shooting with the 
air-gun. Could it be the fowls? But that was im- 
possible ; they generally shot them out of the 
lavatory window in the other wing. 

Just then there was another hiss; a howl from 
the wolves; and an excited welcome from the 
dogs, all drowned in merry laughter upstairs. The 
howl seemed to have a human note. What an 
uproar! They couldn’t surely be shooting at the 
dogs ? There it was again. The Earl leaped out of 
bed, popped his false teeth inside his moustache, 
and put his head out of the window. 

Lord Holdhard, standing in one of the dog cages, 
was bending over like an ostrich, with his hands 
over his ears. The black retriever was licking his 
face and wagging its tail, Captain Bragg, who was 
slightly thinner than Tiddly, was half inside the 
next kennel. He had managed to insert his head 
and shoulders into the small hole and lay perdue 
on his face. A spaniel was having a grand game 
with his heels. It barked furiously and pounced 
upon them; Captain Bragg weakly waved his 
legs ; the spaniel retreated, throwing the barks 
from its chest and wagging its tail like mad. There 
was nobody visible in the third enclosure, but the 
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dog was behaving strangely. It kept growling at 
the kennel hole, from which a thin voice repeated 
pacifically like an anthem: “Good dog. Clever 
Towser. That’s a good fellow.” 

The Earl of Scamperdale looked upwards, but 
there was nobody to be seen. The Red Indians 
had evidently remained upon the qut vive. 

** Holdhard,” exclaimed the Earl, “my dear 
fellow, what on earth are you doing ? ” 

Tiddly had evidently been caught like this before. 
He flinched slightly and said to the ground, without 
looking up: “ Look here, if you'll stop I won’t tell 
your father.” 

‘But I am my father,” said the Earl, explaining 
as tersely as possible. 

** Oh, no, you’re not. That’s impossible. If you 
were your father you would have said: I am the 
Earl of Scamperdale. It’s like the burglar under 
the bed.” 

‘What burglar? ”? The Earl was beginning to 
get excited. 

Tiddly’s voice betrayed a tinge of extreme irrita- 
tion, tempered by policy. He said: “ Oh, nothing. 
If you’ll stop Pll give you half a crown.” 

“‘If there is a burglar,” said the Earl, “I will 
go and shoot him.” 

“Damn the burglar,” said Tiddly. “I only 
meant that saying you were your father was the 
same as the burglar under the bed who said to the 
lady who was going to bed and looked under it 
that it was only the cat. It’s a story, you 
know.” 
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“I see,” said the Earl. “ But we haven’t got any 
cats. You must be making a mistake.” 

Tiddly said : ‘‘ Now be good boys, and Captain 
Bragg will make it five shillings.” 

**I don’t know what you are talking about.” 

¢¢ Ten.”’ 

The Earl said: “ My dear fellow, I do wish you’d 
undo yourself and look up. It’s me, you know.” 

“No, thanks,” said Tiddly. 

“I can’t come down because I’m not dressed.” 

“Come on now,” said Tiddly. ‘“‘ Is it Pax?” 

But the Earl had struck a new train of thought. 
“Is that,” he inquired, “‘a dinner jacket that 
you’re wearing ?”’ 

“Yes, it is. Look here, I think Mr. Washball 
would make it fifteen shillings. Think of that, 
fifteen shillings, and not a word to your father ! 
Just promise to stop, just say Pax. We’ll believe 
you. You could buy yourselves .. .” 

**'You could buy yourselves,” concluded Tiddly, 
in a choking voice, “‘ any number of pellets.”’ 

The Earl said: “‘ Why are you wearing a dinner 
jacket ? ” 

Tiddly ignored the interruption. “ Thousands of 
them, I should think, thousands and thousands of 
pellets ; all for the little air gun.” The wheedling 
voice broke. 

** Tl dress and come down,” said the Earl. 


It was Thomas, the youngest, who was sent to 
liberate the prisoners. The others said they would 
beat him with Peter’s hairbrush if he didn’t. 
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The Professor had ushered his guests into the three 
kennels without the faintest difficulty. He had 
told them to hide there whilst he went to fetch 
Mr. Marx. Then, after he had locked the gates, 
he had hung the key in the usual place and gone to 
bed. Mr. Marx and Timothy, who had been 
gladly awaiting their martyrdom in the billiard- 
room, had been forced to give it up at three o’clock, 
and had gone to bed. 

Thomas found the key whilst his father was 
dressing. A voice suddenly whispered in Tiddly’s 
ear: ‘‘ What about the fifteen bob ? ” 

“IT haven’t got it on me,” said Tiddly. ‘Pll 
send it to you.” 

“Your watch and cigarette case will do.” 
Tiddly said: “ Perhaps Captain Bragg has got 
it.” 

** Father will be down in a minute.” 

“I don’t care,’”’ said Tiddly, beginning to smell 
rescue. 

Thomas whistled gently. There was the sharp 
sigh from the upstairs window and Tiddly started 
violently. The dogs barked and the boy slipped 
round the corner of the house. 

The Earl popped his head out of the window, 
looked up and down suspiciously, and said: “ Dll 
be down in a minute. I tell you what, I won't 
shave.” 

“Tve got the money,” said Tiddly. “I give 
in.”’ 

The Ear] disappeared and the voice said : ‘‘ Push 
it through the bars.” 
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*T’ve only got a pound note. You'll have to 
give me change.” 

“We haven’t got it on us,” said Thomas. ‘“ We'll 
send it to you.” 

In bitter silence Lord Holdhard handed the note 
across. 


When the Earl came downstairs, without shaving, 
there was nobody in the kennels. It was all ex- 
tremely mysterious. He summoned his younger 
children and charged them with the guilty secret, 
but they denied all knowledge of it. He asked the 
butler and the grooms. He even mentioned the 
matter to the Professor, but nobody seemed to 
know what he was talking about. It was odd. 
He could not possibly have been dreaming. The 
Earl fingered his stubbly chin, as proof positive 
that he had omitted to shave. 

The Earl of Scamperdale’s grandfather had been 
summed up by the grooms at the Bull’s Head as 
being mad, but not incapable of taking charge of 
his own affairs. The present Earl was incapable of 
his own affairs, but not entirely mad. He was 
certain inside himself that his sons had been shooting 
Lord Holdhard with the air-gun. If this had been 
the simple truth it would have been his duty to 
avert a breach with his neighbour by telling the 
Countess to wallop her progeny. But how on 
earth had Tiddly locked himself up in the kennels ? 
What on earth was the fellow doing, with his two 
accomplices, at Woodmansterne overnight? They 
were in their dinner jackets. It was decidedly 
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queer. For instance, the Sinn Feiners? Could 
Tiddly have been at the bottom of that ? Had the 
ungrateful master of the F.H.H. locked the Earl of 
Scamperdale in his own bedroom, just when he 
wanted to get out of it? 

The Earl decided to take no reprisals against his 
sons, or at least not yet. One must wait and see. 
The Earl walked passionately up and down his 
laboratory, wondering what it was all about. It 
was mysterious. It was unprecedented. It was 
disgraceful. The thing was beyond a joke. Com- 
munists, lunatics, and now the master of the 
F.H.H.! Really! The Earl went purple in the 


face. 


In a distant potting shed his elder brothers were 
quietly beating Thomas with a spade. He had 
got change from the butler and tired to fob them 
off with five shillings apiece, alleging that he 
had only received fifteen. A forced search of his 
pockets, however, revealed the extra cash, and the 
potting shed was pleasantly secluded. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


** Tragedy, by means of Pity and Fear, effects a proper 
purgation of these emotions.”—ARISTOTLE. 


UNFORTUNATELY the Earl woke up early next 
morning. Night life at Woodmansterne had been 
becoming increasingly unsettled. He opened his 
eyes at six o’clock with a nervous start. Air-guns? 
Sinn Feiners? Burglars? ‘Tiddly Holdhard in 
league with the enemy ? But the house appeared to 
be quiet. The Earl of Scamperdale turned over and 
shut his eyes. 

The house was quiet. It was too quiet. 

*‘ Lucy,” said the Earl, without opening his eyes, 
“are you awake ? ” 

*“ No,” said the Countess. 

There was silence for five minutes; too much 
silence. 

** Lucy,” and here the Ear] raised himself on one 
elbow, opened his eyes, and looked closely at his 
mate, “ I believe you are awake after all.” 

The Countess emitted a deep snore. 

* Nobody snores like that when they are asleep.” 

**’'You do,” said the Countess. 

*“< There ! You were awake all the time.” 

The snore this time was ladylike and discreet. 

** But look here,” said his lordship in an injured 
tone, “ you can’t be asleep and talk at the same time. 
It doesn’t happen, you know.” 
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There was no answer. The Earl put in his false 
teeth, feeling that the situation required a more 
dignified articulation. 

** Lucy ! ” he said. 

** Oh, dear !” said the Earl after a time. 

*“‘ Lucy,” said the Earl, “ either you’re asleep or 
you're not asleep. You can’t be both, you know. 
And, besides, you talked.” 

** I suppose one can talk in one’s sleep,”’ said the 
Countess, “if one wants to.” 

“ There ! ” said his lordship. 

** Oh, shut up.” 

“That’s all very well. One can éalk in one’s 
sleep, but one can’t answer. There’s a great differ- 
ence between the two. 

“‘T’m not a fool,”’ added the Earl triumphantly. 

The Countess sat up in bed. 

‘““How can you answer,” she asked heatedly, 
putting in her teeth at about the middle of the 
sentence, “ without talking ? ” 

**T didn’t say you could. What I said was that 
you could talk without answering, but you cotldn’t 
answer without being awake.” 

“You didn’t say anything of the sort. You said 
that answering wasn’t talking.” 

** My dear girl, you don’t know what I said at 
all.”’ 

“So I’m a fool, I suppose ? ” 

‘Not at all. You were half asleep. You said so 
yourself.”’ 

“TI didn’t say I was half asleep. I said I was 
asleep.” 
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‘If you said you were asleep, and now can say 
that you said you were asleep, you were not asleep 
when you said so, and that is exactly what I have 
been saying.” 

“If you say that I said that I was half asleep, 
when actually I said in my sleep that I was asleep, 
then it only shows that you were asleep yourself.” 

** But this is preposterous. I was talking.” 

** You said that answering wasn’t talking.” 

** Well, you can talk without answering.” 

*‘ That’s exactly what I said.” 

** Look here,” said the Earl, “if you say that you 
said that I said that you were half asleep, when 
actually you said that you were asleep when I said 
that you were only half asleep, that means that 
you said you didn’t say what I said you did, and 
so you are saying that you knew what you were 
saying when you said that you didn’t know what 
you said.” 

** Oh, go to hell,” said the Countess. She took 
out her false teeth, lay down, and began snoring 
loudly. 

* Very well,” said the Earl, with finality. 

“Very well,” repeated the Earl, waiting for the 
Countess to relent. 

“Very well,” concluded the Earl. He got out 
of bed and walked about the room, dressing and 
mumbling. ‘“ Very well,” he said darkly to the 
reflection of himself in the shaving mirror. 

“Where the deuce are my boots?” asked the 
Earl pathetically, looking in the commode. 

** Oh, damn !” said the Earl. 
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At the door he turned round and said, ‘‘ Very 
well,” for the last time. Then he closed it softly 
behind him, and went off, apparently in search of 
hell. 


His laboratory seemed to be the best place for 
consolation, but when he opened the door it was 
full of dogs. They appeared to be beagles. John, 
Peter and Thomas, wearing breeches and black 
stockings, were inside as well. Upon seeing their 
father they gave several loud hunting cries, and the 
whole cavalcade poured out of the room on either 
side of him. 

**T say,” said the Earl. 

But it was no good saying anything, for they were 
gone. 


*‘ Lucy,” said his lordship, ‘‘ please be a dear and 
listen to what I have got to say.” 

“Ts it you again ? ” said the Countess. 

“Yes, but it’s very important.” 

*“* Are you supposed to be answering or talking ? ” 

“Lucy,” said the Earl, “‘ my laboratory 1s full of 
beagles.” 

“Then let them out.” 

** As a matter of fact, I have.” 

‘Then what are you making a fuss about ? ” 

** But whose beagles are they ? ” 

The Countess sat up in bed and asked in a startled 
voice : “‘ Did you say beagles ? ” 

‘ Beagles,” said the Earl, firmly. 

“‘ But whose beagles are they ? ” 
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‘That is what I asked you.” 

‘How on earth am I to know?” 

Well,” said the Earl, struck by the point, “I 
thought you might know, you know.” 

** Did you say in the lavatory ? ” 

** In the laboratory. The children were there too. 
In black stockings.” 

The Countess leaped out of bed. 

“* T bet they’ve bought them,” she said. 

** Or stolen them,” she added, cramming a man’s 
felt hat over her pigtails. 

“Come along,” said the Countess, belting herself 
into a mackintosh. 

They ran down the stairs. 


Mary Springwheat lay awake in the Venetian 
bedroom. Her bed had been purchased by the 
second Earl, for his wife’s lying-in. All the putti 
and porpoises and fabulous monsters curled about 
her in amorous festoons, whilst Mary lay in the 
middle sterile. She had reached the point when it 
was no longer possible to emulate Edith Cavell. 
Whatever the advantages which might accrue to 
Mr. Marx by a union with the riches of Ophelia, 
Mary wanted to be united with him herself. Altru- 
ism, as the famous martyr had failed to remark, 
was not enough. It would have been enough if 
Mary could have been certain that Mr. Marx was 
indifferent. It would have had to be. But she was 
not certain. Mr. Marx had asked for a kiss. 

What a fool she had been to refuse it! What a 
petty, jealous prig! Mary Springwheat, now that 
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she had enjoyed the leisure to think it over, realised 
that the proper course of action would have been 
to throw herself into his arms. That at least would 
have brought matters to a head, would have decided 
the point one way or another. She could do it still. 

Miss Springwheat got out of bed with a beating 
heart. She dressed herself with a crazy exaltation ; 
and went downstairs, resolved to do or die. 


The Earl and Countess were standing in the 
drive, by the lodge gates. 

** But my dear girl,” the Earl was saying, “ you 
can’t go beagling round the village in a mackintosh 
and pyjamas. It isn’t done.” 

“Very well,” said the Countess, “ you’ll have to 
go by yourself. Either they’ve turned to the left 
or the right. So you must just go along and keep 
asking people. Don’t wander straight ahead. Keep 
asking.” 

** But can’t I have some breakfast ? ” 

6¢ No.’’ 

“Very well,” said the Earl bravely. 

** Don’t forget to keep asking.” 

She watched him trotting off along the Jawleyford 
road, saw him stop and take his hat off to a tramp. 
His voice came back to her faintly, but distinct. 

** Please, have you seen some beagles ? ” 

* Urtcha,” said the tramp. 

‘Thank you,” said the Earl. He replaced his 
hat and trotted on. 


He came back at half-past ten, limping slightly, 
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and found quite a large crowd in the drive. The 
boys were just unkennelling the beagles from a 
loose box in the stables, where they had concealed 
them immediately after the first alarm. The crowd 
seemed pleased and the boys looked important. 
Evidently the meet had been well advertised. 

“Excuse me,” said the Earl nervously, tapping 
Peter on the arm. John appeared to be the master, 
and was too busy for conversation. 

** May I speak to you a moment ? ” 

* Certainly,” said Peter. He smiled affably. 

‘* Are these beagles ? ”’ asked the Earl, feeling his 
way from the beginning. 

Peter’s smile was slightly condescending. 

‘* They belong to a friend of ours,”’ he said. 

“ Indeed.” 

‘An admiral,” said Peter encouragingly. 

“But why did he put them in my labora- 
tory ? 99 

“ They only came last night.” 

“<I see,” said the Earl. 

There was a pause of some seconds. 

‘““'Why did you say he put them in my labora- 
tory?” 

“They only came last night.” 

** I see,” said the Earl. 

There was a further pause. John and Thomas 
joined the conversation, whilst the beagles kept 
jumping up, fascinated by the peer’s moustache. 

“Where is this admiral?” asked the Earl, 
pushing off a beagle. 

** He hasn’t come,” said John. 
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‘** He said we were to hunt them ourselves,”’ said 
Peter, “‘if he didn’t.” 

‘“* The meet has been advertised,” said Thomas. 

** All these people have come to see it,”’ said Peter. 

**T see,” said the Earl. 

“Well,” said John, “‘I suppose we’d better be 
casting off.” 

“Just a minute,” said the Earl. “ Does Tiddly 
know you will be disturbing his coverts ? ” 

““Qh, that’s quite all right,” said Peter. “‘ He 
doesn’t mind at all.” 

*€ What did you say this admiral was called ? ” 

** Smith,”’ said Thomas. 

“I see,” said the Earl. ‘‘ The name sounds 
familiar.” 

“One of the Leicestershire Smiths,”’ said Peter. 

6¢ Ah ! 99 

* Fought at Jutland,” said John. 

c¢ Ah t 39 

“Well,” said Thomas, “what about making a 
move ?” 

“I hope you have a good day,” said the Earl 
uncomfortably. 

Then he went indoors and told everybody that 
the hounds belonged to a friend of his called 
Boscawen. Feeling faint and dizzy, he retired to 
the breakfast room. There he ate a cold sausage, 
with a troublesome feeling that things were not 
entirely right. Everybody else went to the meet. 


Cheated of his horsewhipping, and still exuber- 
antly healthy, Mr. Marx felt like having another go 
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at Mary. Perhaps the best way would be by 
distinguishing himself as a follower on foot. With 
this object in view he ran like a lunatic along the 
periphery of every circle. Ophelia, stimulated to 
corybantic rivalry, ran beside him like one of the 
Bacche. Occasionally they panted hoarsely and 
gave each other a cross look : Ophelia because the 
pace was excessive, and Mr. Marx because he 
wanted his companion to be Mary. Besides, if 
Ophelia continued to keep up with him, he would 
be unable to distinguish himself as a runner. 

The situation soon altered. After the pack had 
divided five times, and killed two cats, most of the 
members of the field had lost touch with one another. 
After the twelfth subdivision there was practically 
no hope of distinction at all. One or two followers 
were following two or three hounds in every direc- 
tion. 

Mary Springwheat found herself in a ploughed 
field with Pansy and a beagle. All three stopped 
dead at the same moment. 

** Oh, hell,” said Pansy, and waved his leg so that 
a shower of clods fell over the beagle. 

“Oh, hell,” said Mary, trying to wipe herself 
with a stick. 

* Oh, hell,” said the beagle, beginning to scratch 
himself for fleas. 

“Then go to hell, you bloody dog,” said Pansy, 
and kicked the beagle behind. 

They sat down under a haystack. 

‘* Pansy,” said Mary, “‘I do feel so miserable. 
Have you ever been in love ? ” 
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Pansy giggled coyly. 

“J,” said Mary, “‘ am in love.” 

“Not with me, I hope?” 

** No,” said Mary, “ not with you.” 

“Well,” said Pansy, “that’s something at any 
rate.” 

** T’m in love with John Marx.” 

* Poor little Mary. Or does that sound like a 
tummy ?” 

“You never take things seriously.” 

‘What is there to take ? ” 

** But don’t you ever fall in love ? ” 

“Frequently. But what’s the use of that ? ” 

‘“‘ Pansy,” said Mary, “I do feel so miser- 
able.” 


*“ There, there.” 
After a bit Mary said: “ You are a comfort, 
really.” 


Mr. Duquesne had his arm round her waist. 
He kissed her on the top of the head. 


The larger part of the hunt consisted of six 
hounds, the three younger sons, Ophelia and Mr. 
Marx. There was also an undergraduate from 
Oxford, who was rapidly turning into a hound. 
He repeatedly appeared to bay, and seemed liable 
to bite a hare if he saw one. At one of the checks, | 
whilst they were breaking up a cat, John had a 
conference with his whips, and Thomas was secretly 
detached. Several other followers then joined. up, 
and after a bit the number of hounds was raised to 
eleven. It was this contingent that scrambled over 
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the hedge by the haystack, just as Pansy was kissing 
Mary on the top of the head. Mr. Marx nearly 
landed in her lap. 


Now that everybody was away from Woodman- 
sterne, or everybody except the Earl, the house had 
resumed its ancient dignity. The yellow plaster of 
the portico reflected a bright winter sun across 
the park. The superb denuded beech trees on either 
side made a framework for the picture, throwing 
the eighteenth century outline into an airy pro- 
minence. All the rooms beneath that vast and 
elegant dome of bland magnificence were silent, 
all of them except the laboratory. The Earl, 
exhausted by the excursions of the morning, and 
perhaps weighed down by his cold sausage, was 
asleep. His armchair faced the window, looked out 
between the beech trees, towards the obelisk in the 
park. His snores seemed to be reflected outwards. 
They came quite firmly to the blue velvet curtains, 
trembled on the bowstring of a blind-cord, passed 
out at the top of the window in an invisible cascade. 
They might have been marked with a row of 
arrows by any student of wind currents. Outside 
the window they faltered, confused by the wide 
world, and lost their resonance. They fluttered in 
the fresh air. Eighty yards away, as they curled 
among the legs of an equestrian statue of George 
the Second, only a field mousé could have heard 
them. But field mice are not the only judges of 
sound. They passed along between the branches of 
the beech trees, minced up into tremors that may 
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have been perceptible to the antennz of the wood- 
lice, floated across the swelling grass towards the 
obelisk, fluted with seisomographic undulations over 
the gables of the home farm. Perhaps, eventually, 
they came in again at the back door, after going 
right round the world, and stirred the faint grey 
hairs of their progenitor, with a movement absolutely 
imperceptible. Long before that they had en- 
gulfed the haystack. 

Some hours after the Earl had gone to sleep the 
whole pack was running on a screaming scent. 
Mr. Marx, maddened by the sight of his beloved in 
Pansy’s arms, had at last been given an opportunity 
of distinction. He was running like a demon in the 
first flight. Ophelia, inspired with a second wind, 
was by his side. They exchanged glances of agony 
and rage. Half a mile behind them Mary had 
halted with a stitch. She watched them dis- 
appearing, and cursed Pansy, and cursed the world. 
Pansy, on an eminence four miles away, was waiting 
for the hare to circle. But aniseed hares are seldom 
true to kind. At the very front of the infantry, 
where John and Peter ran with a kind of silent 
desperation, the Oxford undergraduate was howling 
and yapping. The hounds, several fields in front 
of him, were racing almost mute. They were head- 
ing for the haystack, running up wind of the snores. 
Under the haystack, by an oversight common to 
the young, Thomas was carefully burning the drag. 
The flames caught beautifully, licked round the 
outer stalks of hay like a cat lapping milk. The 
hounds checked and sat down round the bonfire, 
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with their tongues hanging out. The conflagration 
could be seen for miles. 

The Earl woke up with a start. Kingdom was 
telling him that a man had come about the beagles. 
The man himself was in the room. Two of his front 
teeth were missing. 

“What,” said the Earl, “‘ what? ” 

There was something about a bill, a forged 
signature, the cost of sending hounds by rail. It all 
seemed to be about money, about legal proceedings 
for its recovery. 

‘“‘ But what about the admiral ? ” asked the Earl. 

There was no admiral. 

The rosy glow to the northward outlined the 
obelisk, poured across the greensward between the 
beeches. It picked the statue of George the Second 
out of the twilight. The Earl, standing against the 
saffron windows, was outlined too, in dark decrepi- 
tude. After a bit he answered the telephone, and 
tried to explain to Tiddly why he had disturbed his 
coverts. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
“ No angler can be a good man.”’—.Note to Byron’s ** Don Juan.” 


Ir was again a gloomy party that assembled under 
the Gainsboroughs after dinner. Mary was desolate. 
It was just like life that she should have been 
surprised at the single critical though innocuous 
moment, when surprise was undesirable. If only 
she could have gone to Mr. Marx and explained 
that the embrace was purely platonic! But, un- 
fortunately, she couldn’t. Until Mr. Marx declared 
himself, which he had failed to do, there would be 
no excuse for explanation. One couldn’t explain a 
situation which technically didn’t exist. Mr. Marx 
was equally dejected. Apparently his girl was 
having a flirtation with Mr. Duquesne, and this 
could only be attributed to the latter’s superior 
ability as a rider to hounds. It was essential that 
something should be done quickly, in the way of 
his own education. Mr. Marx, instead’ of blaming 
Mary, felt that she must think him an utter cad. 
And what she thought, went. Mary was brown 
and beautiful. Her nice eyes were a guarantee of 
the goodness of anything she liked. She liked hunt- 
ing. Mr. Marx would have liked it for that reason 
alone. And now he was bitten by the horse as well 
as by the girl. He sat in a tapestry chair with his 
vast mind in a whirl, thinking confusedly about the 
diseases of horses and the rival merits of different 
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bits. It was all in the Way of a Man with a Horse. 
He supposed he would have to know it all. What, 
he asked himself; in a sort of catechism, was a 
Pelham, a cannonbone, a bridoon? And all the 
time there was Mary, peeping over the Pelham ; 
and the wild obscure glee of hunting, glancing 
round the cannonbone ; and defeated jealousy, so 
far as a Communist can feel such an emotion, 
beetling under the bridoon. 

So the Professor found him easy prey. 

““Have you,” asked the Professor, drawing his 
chair across his victim’s so that escape was im- 
possible, “‘ ever killed a Fish ? ” 

* What sort of fish ? ” 

*“‘ There is only one sort of Fish,” said the Pro- 
fessor, with a note of real reproof, “‘in Scotland at . 
any rate.” 

Mr. Marx said humbly : “I suppose you mean a 
salmon ? ” 

The Professor took a deep breath and leaned back 
in his chair. 

** I have observed,” he said, “‘ an improvement in 
your moral attitude since you have been at Wood- 
mansterne. That is why I ask the question.” 

** Have you really ? ” Mr. Marx sounded grateful. 

** Yes,” said the Professor pompously, “ a distinct 
improvement. Almost a keenness, I might say. 
It is not only that you have ceased to offer me 
books by Trotsky; it is a true moral change. 
Allow me to congratulate you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Marx timidly. 

** Not at all,” said the Professor. 
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** But why did you ask about the fish ? ” 

*¢ Just a question of interest.” 

6¢ Why ? 99 

““T was only wondering.” 

** But come,”’ exclaimed Mr. Marx. “ You must 
explain yourself.” 

The Professor retorted with another question. 

** Are you still a Communist ? ” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Marx stoutly. 

The Professor puffed his pipe. 

** Go on,” said Mr. Marx. 

But the Professor was secretive. “‘ Hunting won’t 
do it,” he said, beginning to get up, “‘ not entirely. 
And I don’t think that even grouse would absolutely 
turn the scale.” 

“Do what?” asked Mr. Marx. His voice was 
anxious and beseeching. 

“Ah,” said the Professor darkly. He knocked 
out his pipe in the fireplace. 

“What about the fish ? ” 

** Fish,” said the Professor. “ Fish!” In his 
voice, which dropped a semitone, there was five 
hundred miles of distance. In his eye there was a 
sandpiper, on a rock between the brown moors. 
In his ear there was the swirl of the Crooked Pot, 
and the more silent motion of the oily water on its 
further edge. 

“Fish |” said the Professor. Nothing whatever 
would induce him to say another word. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


*** Up in the dark, breakfast by candlelight, grope our way 
to the stables, and blunder along the deep lanes, and 
through all the bye-roads in the country—get there some- 

ee EE ed 6 

“ «Mad !? replied Jack” 

—Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 

THE groom said to Mr. Marx, who had now lost 
all control of himself, together with almost all pre- 
tensions to rule the universe, that hunting was not 
what it used to be. “ You young gentlemen,” the 
groom said, “ who are learning to hunt nowadays, 
you won’t ever see it as it was.” The implied 
reproof made Mr. Marx feel upset. He felt un- 
worthy, but aspiring. He tried to find out what it 
was that had spoiled the young gentlemen nowa- 
days. 

It was comfort. In the old days one had enjoyed 
one’s hunting more, because one had earned it. 
One had hacked twenty miles and hunted into the 
bargain. But now it was motor cars. The young 
gentlemen relied upon petrol engines and telephones. 
They sent their grooms over with the horses, and 
telephoned for them to fetch them back. They 
were out for four or five hours, smart, careless, and 
knowing little about their mounts. This, said the 
groom, cut out a lot of the pleasure. It was the 
groom’s experience, except that he could not get the 
hunt itself, that was nearer to the noble sport which 
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had once been practised. “ If,” said he, “ you was 
to get up in the morning and dress a couple of 
horses, and take them over ten miles, and stay out 
till four o’clock, and fetch them back and dress ’em 
again, then you would know what it was to sleep 
after hunting. And then there’s the boots and the 
tack.” Mr. Marx began to be up at six o'clock 
every morning, learning to groom the horses. When 
he was told that the earth stopper would take him 
out that evening, if he wanted it, he hesitated for 
less than a second. 

The Scamperdale Arms was the rendezvous. 
Mr. Marx had done a good deal of work in industrial 
public-houses, so that he expected to be quite at 
home. He attempted to play darts, much like a 
dowager encouraging the villagers at a flower show, 
and lost all the games for his partner. This gentle- 
man was a local road-mender. He watched Mr. 
Marx projecting the darts, hke a woman throwing 
a cricket ball, and knew that he would lose his 
half-pint of beer. He also knew that he had five- 
pence halfpenny in his pocket. But the road- 
mender remained polite, encouraging, and warm 
hearted. Just then Captain Bragg was quarrelling 
with Mr. Washball over a post-mortem at contract. 

Mr. Marx blasphemed terrifically when he missed 
the board altogether. Everybody looked uncom- 
fortable, but tried to do the same. There were 
about half a dozen bad words which could be used 
in the Scamperdale Arms, as terms of endearment, 
because they were known not to be meant. Mr. 
Marx managed to select a religious combination 
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which was mainly outside this repertoire, and to 
mean it. No doubt this would have made every- 
body feel comfortable in the industrial pubs. Here 
it was only with the greatest difficulty, and un- 
convincingly, that the road mender was able to 
repeat Mr. Marx’s objurgation later on, in order to 
make his partner feel at home. 

The publican was a short man, skinny all over. 
Mr. Marx, with knowing bonhomie, asked him how 
he managed to throw out the drunks ? The publican, 
a Mr. Happy, failed to understand him. When the 
joke had been explained to him he said with wistful 
surprise that he had not seen a drunk man since 
before the war. Just then Lord Holdhard, who was 
a magistrate, was writing a letter about refusing to 
license a public-house at Whirleypool. There were 
no licensed premises at Whirleypool and Lord 
Holdhard opposed their introduction. He in- 
stanced the notorious effects of drink. It was not 
that he was a petty tyrant or a dog in the manger. 
He was only incurably stupid by nature. Lord 
Holdhard had never thought that the farm hands 
at Whirleypool might be glad of a club to join, 
just as he was. He had never wondered what he 
would have said if his own club had refused to serve 
him with stimulants. He had never, like practically 
all of the upper classes, been in a country public- 
house when it was being itself. That it could be a 
warm-hearted, comfortable place, with drunken 
people as rare as the phoenix, and well-worn stories, 
and darts instead of billiards, and good humour 
and humanity, such as could be boasted of by not 
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a single club in London: these things were hidden 
from Lord Holdhard. Also from Mr. Marx. 

But Mr. Marx was already beginning to be human. 
He had learnt to shut his mouth and listen to other 
people. He was beginning to discover people, as 
apart from the proletariat. It was the disintegrating 
influence of the horse. Eventually he had the sense 
to sit down in the chimney corner, with his pint of 
bitter—which he secretly disliked. The other six 
people in the house, after devoting another twenty 
minutes to their guest, settled down to the game of 
Tip-it. The road-mender was unbeatable with the 
piece. 

Nugget turned up when it wanted about ten 
minutes of ten. Mr. Marx winked before they left 
and said that they had better have something with 
them, to keep out the cold. He bought two bottles 
of whisky, at three and sixpence each, and gave 
one to Nugget. 

There was no moon and the rain was falling 
steadily. It was hellish dark: though Mr. Marx 
was still too uneducated to expect it to smell of 
cheese. They walked along the road. 

When poets are young they think exclusively 
about the purple patches: the high lights of love 
and death preoccupy them, to the exclusion of life 
itself. But life is properly speaking a matter of 
distinctions. Every moment is distinct from every 
other, and, to the ideally balanced mechanism, 
would be beautiful for its distinctness. One had to 
be an old poet, like the maligned Wordsworth, to 
appreciate the fine importance of the smaller 
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realities in themselves. Night, to Keats or Shelley, 
is muddled inextricably with death and beauty. 
Wordsworth or Blake would have pursued it as 
itself: and the pursuit would have been worthy 
of the poets. 

Night does not sleep, it wakes ; not so much with 
the wakefulness of all the woodland creatures whose 
carnival is man’s absence in the dark, but with the 
wakefulness of man—the solitary, pattering home 
with his ears pricked to his own footsteps, or the 
insomniac, listening to the fizzing of the walls. 
One waking human fills a district with perceptions. 
Nor is night lonely: it is peopled with the same 
perceptions. It waits, constipated with its denizens, 
to pounce. In the daytime you can look at trees, 
but in the night time they can look at you. 
Mr. Marx moved eerily along the road, not ghost 
ridden or anything of that sort, but conscious that 
he was a focus: conscious that he was making 
noises and movements in a universe that waited for 
those noises, in a universe whose inhabitants listened 
to locate each other, and stayed still to preserve 
themselves. He moved his hand before his face, 
and apprehended it dimly against the light, because 
the wet tarmac of the road could glean a tiny 
luminosity from nothing. It became necessary to 
say something. 

Mr. Marx said, like a district visitor: ‘‘ How 
long have you been at this job ? ” 

“For three generations,” said Nugget. He was 
a taciturn man, with an educated voice. 

“* For three generations,” said Nugget, “‘ and the 
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F.H.H. has only run to ground twice in this territory. 
Once was the day my grandfather died. The other 
was the first time my dad took me out. I left an 
earth in the warren at Loxley. 

“My dad,” said Nugget, with relish, “ didn’t 
half give me a skelping.” 

They trudged along in silence. ‘‘ How much 
ground,” asked Mr. Marx, “do you have to 
cover ?” 

Nugget’s invisible contact vanished in the dark- 
ness. ‘* We turn off here,” he said. And then, when 
Mr. Marx had found him climbing over a post 
and rails: “I don’t know. Perhaps a thousand 
acres, perhaps two. The Earl of Scamperdale that 
was, used to tell my dad as the stopping should be 
done between ten o'clock and two. 

“ But,” said Nugget, pausing to light an acetylene 
bicycle lamp, “ my dad told him it couldn’t be 
done.” 

He shone the light directly in front of him. 
There was a cut hedge, rather raggedly laid, and 
in the foot of it an earth. They had come straight 
to it through the darkness, two hundred yards from 
the road. Mr. Marx began to see a tree, about ten 
feet away, but that was the only landmark. He 
held the acetylene lamp while Nugget drove his 
spade into the earth on top. 

‘I thought,” said Mr. Marx, “ that you stopped 
the holes by putting bundles of faggots into them ? ” 

“Where you can. In a woodland territory you 
would. But where can you get your faggots from 
in the fields ? ” 
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A vixen screeched, the spade grated on the 
mould, the circle of light threw a better shadow of 
the tunnel if you held it to one side. 

Nugget said: “ Always start from on top. Then 
the earth that you fetch out falls in.” 

For half an hour they plodded across plough and 
fallow, lifting the former with their boots so that 
the field walked with them. They stopped twice. 
The circle of acetylene picked out the little ridges 
and the bumps unnaturally. The rain disturbed 
their collars, made tinsel spears across the light. 
The earths materialised out of chaos. 

At a high bank with a dozen burrows in it, 
Nugget handed the spade to Mr. Marx. The latter 
heaved about him enthusiastically, trying to dig in 
a professional way. 

“Not there,” said Nugget. “That’s a _ hole 
where somebody has been digging for a ferret.” 
It was a square hole shelving down sharply on all 
sides. And again: “ Not there. It doesn’t matter 
about the holes that run downhill. They won’t go 
deep enough for a fox.” , 

“How,” said Mr. Marx as they completed the 
next point, which was about half a mile across 
country, “‘ How you find your way in the dark like 
this beats me entirely. ” It seemed impossible to 
see an inch beyond the circle of the lamp. 

**'We’ve always done it,” said Nugget. 

“* How often do you have to stop in a season ? ” 

** About seven nights.” 

** How much do you get ? ” 

“ Five pounds.” 
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** Do you like doing it ?”’ asked Mr. Marx. 

Ct 3 Yes.”’ 

The last earth was a big rabbit warren in the 
middle of a field. There must have been forty 
burrows. Nugget put down his cap to mark the 
point from which they started. Then they traversed 
it up and down, filling in the soil and treading it. 
The earth smelt after the rain. A belated mysterious 
motor car drew its line of light along the main 
road on the horizon to their right. (Mr. Marx had 
thought that the road was behind him.) The 
loneliness of the night-lit fields, and the smell of 
the mould ; the hack and scrape of the stabbing 
spade ; the pale and somehow brittle ambit of the 
light ; the distinction of the blades of grass ; these 
united behind Mr. Marx’s ears, and a little above 
them, to make him feel as if he had been to a 


party. 

At three o’clock his companion left him at Wood- 
mansterne. “ Good-night, sir,” said Nugget. “I 
hope I shall see you out to-morrow. It'll be a fine 
day for hunting.” He had failed to take even the 
cork out of the whisky obttle. 

Mr. Marx went to bed, unlike many of the young 
gentlemen who would motor over at eleven o’clock, 
feeling that it would be a tragedy of the first 
magnitude if a fox went to ground in Nugget’s 
territory. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


“TI turned round and said, ‘You are a pretty fellow, to 
knock me into a bottom. I have a great mind to give 
you a crack on the head!’ He immediately put up his 
fist in my face and said, ‘ Do it, if you dare!’ I at once 
gave him a couple with my hunting whip, which luckily 
was a light one made of cane.’ ”—Gentle Reminiscence of 
Squire Osbaldeston’s. 


Tue F.H.H. was a hunt typical of the famous family 
packs. It was neither flashy nor suburban. Royalty 
did not ride with it consistently. The Rolls-Royces 
of the best people were not compelled to be seen 
there once a weck. 

There are as many kinds of hunt as there are 
kinds of people. There is the Nimrod variety, said 
to be the Mecca of the hunting world, with which 
every subaltern is supposed to covet a season before 
he dies. The horses of these packs traditionally 
change hands at an average of four hundred guineas : 
there are four hundred people in the average field 
(at the beginning of the run) ; and, for all that 
anybody knows, the minimum subscription may be 
four hundred pounds. The Tatler and the Sporting 
and Dramatic have offices at all the principal meets. 

Then there is the Cut-him-down variety, patron- 
ised by the flash gentry who profess to ride. Every- 
body who rides to these hounds wears tails, has 
narrow hips, and possesses an unlimited capacity for 
hatred. The hat is worn at a slight angle and the 
pace is terrific. All the subscribers are bitter, 
dashing, horsey, hatchet-faced fellows, prematurely 
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soured by the high mortality occasioned by riding 
against each other, and extremely rude to outsiders. 
The women dress themselves to resemble ladies of 
easy virture. The oldest follower is seldom more 
than forty years of age, his elders having pre- 
sumably broken their necks last season. 

The suburban pack is rich. The pack in the bad 
hunting country is poor but honest. There are the 
packs whose committees quarrel continuously, and 
those where the best sport shown is that of crabbing 
the master. There are the freak packs which have 
Just been got together by ladies or amateur hunts- 
men, and which scrape a laborious livelihood from 
the unpromising precipices of Berwickshire.! There 
are staghounds, whose meets are attended by the 
S.P.C.A., and carted stags, pursued by crank masters 
with an elementary sense of equilibrium. There are 
drag hounds followed by riderless horses, and by 
battered military men on foot. There are harriers 
with excited infantry colonels tumbling into ditches, 
and beagles with apoplectic admirals scrambling 
over hedges. There are otter hounds whose ritual 
is complicated and important. There is even said 
to be a pack of pomeranians in Sussex, trained to 
pursue the rabbit. 

But the F.H.H. belonged to none of these cate- 
gories. It was a respectable hunt. The provincial 
packs looked up to it as being nearly in the Leicester- 
shire class, whilst the people from Leicestershire 
occasionally hunted with it, explaining that they 
really had to stay with Lady Dash, who was such a 

1cf. Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, page 198. 
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nice old thing and had been a friend of the family 
for years. For the F.H.H. was practically a resi- 
dential pack. Quite a large percentage of the 
subscribers actually lived in the country. It is 
true that the two best days, the Mondays and the 
Saturdays, drew a double field from the surround- 
ing countries, and that these countries abutted upon 
some of the grand varieties mentioned at the 
beginning of the chapter. But the fact remained 
that several quite ordinary squires, whose only 
claim to consideration was that their own coverts 
were being drawn, were known intimately in the 
hunt, and were often even recognised by half the 
people out. 

Two days in the week were woodland. They 
sometimes produced the best run of the season, but 
nearly always confined themselves to a sedate round 
of visits. The other two days were over pasture ; 
great permanently-waved enclosures which took it 
out of an inferior horse before he came to his fence 
at all, and then presented him with the gates of 
hell. The hedges were generally ditched. It was 
not the kind of fencing that could be charged by 
the cavalry in line abreast. There would be four 
or five places jumpable, taken by the first flighters 
in their stride, jammed by the main body, and 
followed through at a walk by Mrs. Titmouse, who 
always brought up the rear and forgot to close the 
gates. 

There was one thing wanting in the F.H.H. 
Because of the width of the enclosures and the 
contours of the country itself, one could rarely 
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count the fences in front of one. There are some 
territories where one can rise the brow of a hill, 
and see a valley below, with the blue hedges lying 
across, beautifully cut and laid, one, two, three, 
four into the distance. The fields are emeralds 
between them, and the fox has taken his best 
possible line. This exaltation was rarely possible 
with the F.H.H. The vista was generally of inter- 
minable grass and mole hills, with a bullfinch like 
death at the end of it. 

In the last Earl’s time, when the hunt could 
afford to do more for its fences, the country had 
been one of the most famous in England. Now it 
was less fashionable, but would rise again. 


The Monday hunt over Nugget’s territory was 
memorable for its coincidences and repercussions, 
rather than from the importance of its points. 

The morning’s fox was found in a slight drizzle, 
and went away with the usual tightening of hearts 
and reins, too quickly for those who liked to settle 
down for five minutes before beginning the proper 
business of the day. He was found in some gorse 
at Loxley and ran by Barnlow Woods towards 
Thorney, without stopping. Scent was good and 
the hounds made the most of it. The enclosures on 
this line were smaller and the fences less puzzling 
than in most parts of the Monday country, so that 
those who went with hounds were rewarded for 
their temerity. Convenient lanes led other parties, 
on both flanks, at least half of the way. Between 
Barnlow and Thorney there was the main line 
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through Snailsbury. Hounds ran slap across this, 
and an express train ran slap through the hounds. 
Two seemed to be injured. In the general confusion 
which followed, the pack vanished. They were 
found again in Thorney gorse having run the fox 
to ground a mile beyond Nugget’s domain. 

This run having taken them rather out of the 
Monday draw, the pack was brought back to 
Larkhall Hill, a long and tiresome trot, drawing 
blank through Barnlow on the way. A fresh fox, 
also from Loxley, circled round Padmore. He was 
going at a magnificent pace, over some of the 
stiffest places in the country, when hounds were 
stopped near Woodmansterne and taken home. 

This day, as usual, was different for different 
people. It was Mr. Marx’s farewell to sanity. The 
wretched fellow could just sit on a horse, feeling 
precarious, and had once jumped over a tree stump. 
It was therefore highly to his credit that he was 
able to see the very end of the hunt: that he 
occasioned it was another matter. 

Ophelia, taking him under her wing, adopted the 
same precautions which she had used on the preyous 
occasion. Mr. Marx assured her, quite humbly this 
time, that he was safe unless he jumped. Ophelia 
piloted him along the lanes during the first hunt 
and gave him several glimpses of the hounds. 
When the lanes became impracticable she took him 
across country, through the gates. Ophelia was 
an expert, so that they never got back to Mrs. 
Titmouse. Mr. Marx had an uprising of the 
heart which made him want to shout. The old 
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horse hammered away ; the grass fled under his 
hoofs. 

As they cantered down the side of the spinney 
the world was suddenly alive. The Communist was 
noticing things and loving them for themselves. 
He noticed a toad under his horse’s hoofs. The 
cavalry was bucketing along the hedge and the toad 
was hopping towards it, transversely. It progressed 
in tedious, flurried hops. It landed on the grass 
with the whole of its undercarriage. It was ex- 
quisitely mottled. It was a toady toad and Mr. 
Marx adored it in his soul. He hoped with all his 
heart that it would reach the spinney. In the next 
field, by a strange coincidence, there was a rabbit, 
also surprised by the cavalry. It had been lying 
out, and now there were horses all round it. Mr. 
Marx removed as much of his attention as he could 
spare from the horse, and devoted it for the fraction 
of a second to the rabbit. Unlike the toad it 
scooted hither and thither in a furry lightning of 
frenzy. Then it stopped, as if it had been shot, 
and crouched, facing as it were upwind of the 
horses, a puff of trembling softness with its ears 
flat on its back. Mr. Marx squeaked with pleasure. 
He held on to the martingale, as Ophelia had 
instructed him, and loved the rabbit. 

They were out in the lanes again after Barnlow 
Woods, and Ophelia had him on the railway bridge 
when the train roared beneath them and the hounds 
crossed the line. They were in the dress circle. 
The tiny tragedy was spread below them, a quarter 
of a mile away and far beneath. It was a main 
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line bridge with deep embankments. From high 
up among the gods, with the more spirited horses 
prancing about him because of the train, Mr. Marx 
heard Ophelia’s exclamation and watched the fates. 
He was in the drizzle with his heart in his mouth. 
The long grey line with its shining metals stretched 
as endlessly asa Roman road. The express consumed 
it with a monstrous pertinacity. The tiny dappled 
miniatures were streaming down the embankment. 
They were all that was beautiful in the world. 
The concentration with which they pursued their 
quarry, their magnificent, careless, tiny devotion to 
duty, their heroic absorption made Mr. Marx feel 
sick. His life was suspended. The pack went 
across the line without flinching. It looked as if 
the last three hounds had been bowled over without 
turning their heads. Even death, even the thunder 
of the metal murderer, had not displaced the glory 
of the scent. They had overlooked their own im- 
molation. 

Mr. Marx exclaimed, with tears at the back of 
his eyes: “ The swine !” 

He saw the tiny redcoat running on foot down 
the embankment with a feverish sorrow. He could 
feel that it was cursing blindly like himself. There 
were two white balls wriggling on the line. One 
of them staggered to its feet and dragged its body 
across the metals, the way the fox had gone. It 
was hunting still. Then the train had stopped. 
Mr. Marx became aware that it had been slowing 
up all the time. The train had stopped: it had 
been trying to stop. From a long way off the 
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black bundle of the engine driver was running back. 
It was grand. Mr. Marx suddenly felt a rush of 
pathetic exaltation. The machine of civilisation 
had not been ruthless: all that sixty-mile-an-hour 
rush of busy capitalists towards Glasgow had been 
arrested by a human emotion. They were sorry, 
the iron itself was human. 

Mr. Marx said: “Good. That was good. It 
was decent of him to stop.” 

It was easy to keep up with the cavalcade that 
was searching for the pack. He heard them saying 
that neither of the hounds had been killed. It was 
a miracle, but Frosty said they would both be 
right. One had been underneath the train. It 
had kept between the metals. More shock than 
anything else. 

The hack from Thorney Gorse to Larkhall Hill 
evaporated a certain amount of enthusiasm. The 
agony of a jog to covert on a pulling horse—for 
Mr. Marx’s mount, what with increasing age and 
being ridden by the Earl, had acquired an iron 
mouth—reduced him to the most monosyllabic of 
replies when Ophelia asked questions about Lenin. 
His arms ached. There generally seemed to be a 
horse with a red ribbon in front of him. As soon 
as one had started a trot the leaders started a walk. 
As soon as one had persuaded the iron horse to 
walk the leaders started to trot. One bumped into 
the red ribbons. They looked round and said: 
“Do be careful,” in cross voices. A month ago 
Mr. Marx would have told them to shut their 
capitalist mouths. Now he merely looked crest- 
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fallen and jagged his horse in its iron one. Ophelia 
began to feel almost ashamed of him. He ought to 
have made cutting retorts about the red flag. As 
it was the red ribbons seemed to intimidate him. 

The second fox from Loxley was our hero’s un- 
doing. It was a circling hunt and there were no 
lanes. This would have made very little difference 
if the gates had been fairly arranged. In the third 
field there was a gate, but it was wired. An in- 
genious farmer, who never needed an exit on that 
side, had confirmed a tottering structure by lacing 
it intricately with barbed wire. The fence was 
formidable, but possible at a broad stretch of rails. 
Mr. Marx was mad again, as he had been in the 
morning, and Ophelia was exacerbated by his 
refusal to talk about Lenin. When he suggested 
that they should take the rails—the rest of the field 
having vanished, since Mrs. Titmouse had gone 
home—Ophelia shrugged her shoulders and put 
her horse at the obstacle. 

They leaped it abreast. Mr. Marx came out of 
the saddle, and lost his stirrups. But he landed 
on the horse’s neck and the creature waited for him. 
He managed to regain a kind of tight-rope position, 
by acrobatics which would have astonished Houdini; 
and the sagacious animal paused whilst he found the 
irons. Then it set off for the nearest gate. On 
Mr. Marx’s left there was a riderless chestnut. 
Looking over his shoulder, at imminent danger to 
the whole concern, he was able to distinguish 
Ophelia. Her horse had struck the rails with his 
leading leg and come down in a patch of bog. 
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The day’s drizzle, the night’s rain, and the horses 
that had jumped there before, had done no good to 
a muddy stretch already poached by cattle. 
Ophelia was rising to her feet. From the top of 
her tall hat to the bottom of her side-saddle skirt, 
which was still bedded in the bog, Ophelia was a 
lady of mud. She had no eyes or features. Like 
Lot’s wife she rose majestically out of the earth. 
She appeared to have grown there, like a cauli- 
flower or a termitary. Mr. Marx caught this single 
hurried glimpse and then her horse, with its stirrup 
flying, led him through the next gate, which some- 
body had left open. 

Mr. Marx became a maniac. He had no idea 
that he ought to have caught Ophelia’s horse, and 
in any case would have been incapable of doing so. 
He pursued the retreating tail of the hunt. 

Mr. Marx’s mount was old and made of iron, but 
it enjoyed arun. Possibly the sight of the freedom 
gained by Ophelia’s chestnut, possibly the en- 
couraging fact that its rider had remained on its 
back over the rails, possibly exacerbated by Mr. 
Marx’s way of hanging on the bridoon rein, possibly 
on account of the madness transferred through its 
rider’s thighs: whatever the reason, the ancient 
animal began to go. It took the bit doggedly 
between its teeth and set out to have a hunt. 

The rag-tag and bobtail was caught in a gateway. 
Mr. Marx’s mount cannonaded into two of them 
on each side and paused for an involuntary second 
in the gate itself. Before anybody could say any- 
thing very important Mr. Marx had left half a 
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dozen riders behind him. There were easily a 
dozen waiting at the next gate, but Mr. Marx cut 
all of them down. Cocking its ears at a formidable 
fence, with a ditch on the landing side, his mount 
sailed over like a steeplechaser. Mr. Marx, taken 
completely by surprise, sailed over with it, as if he 
had been doing this sort of thing all his life. He 
never left the saddle by an inch. The next field 
was seeds and everybody was skirting it. So, when 
Mr. Marx had galloped straight across, he was well 
in the second flight. He heard the secretary, 
Captain Bragg, whose main amusement in the 
hunting field was cursing people, screaming insults 
from the rear. The fence out of the sown field had 
a monstrous nearside ditch. The horse sensibly 
decided to take this from a stand. Mr. Marx, 
having concluded that the animal had already 
refused at the moment when it began to take off, 
performed an unprecedented double-somersault and 
landed seated on the hedge. The horse waited for 
him. Mr. Marx left Timothy’s hat (the pace was 
too good to inquire), crawled into the saddle, and 
set off at a gallop across the next enclosure. At the 
end of this there was a gate, at which the stragglers 
of the first flight were elbowing without much 
conscience. Mr. Marx dealt with this gate in the 
same way as he had dealt with the first. The only 
difference was that he struck the Professor’s horse 
directly behind, and threw it forward almost on to 
its knees, as it was lifting its leg over a timber 
ground-rail between the uprights of the gate. The 
Professor, who was always ready for anything, and 
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had failed to come off, said: “My dear Marx, 
this is a pleasant surprise.” 

Mr. Marx was now doing well. He fell off in the 
middle of a pasture field, because his horse had 
swerved at a rabbit warren, but he was up again 
before the second flight had passed. The horse 
appeared to have a fellow-feeling for him and did 
not make the least effort to get away. The next 
field was fortunately seeds. This brought him back 
to the leaders and into sight of hounds. The scent 
was breast high. There were two more fences, both 
of which were taken by dropping the reins and 
holding the saddle fore and aft. This was better 
than Ophelia’s advice about the martingale. Mr. 
Marx, being a strong and lucky man on an experi- 
enced horse (bitterly experienced, having been 
ridden by the Earl), retained his seat. The hounds 
then had a momentary check in some cattle foil 
and Mr. Marx rode through them twice. 

Lord Holdhard was still speechless—he was trying 
to think of a seasonable epithet for Communist— 
and Frostyface was still gazing at him with mute 
appeal, when the hounds hit off the line by them- 
selves and pushed their way through the lower 
interstices of an impossibly overgrown bullfinch. 
Tiddly might have waited to express his opinions, 
regardless of the strained relations with Woodman- 
sterne, if the pace had not been a good one, and if 
Mr. Marx had not selected that moment to fall off, 
his horse having paused rather abruptly on its 
second journey through the hounds. The creature 
had probably been wondering, ever since it was 
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first hunted, what happened if you rode through the 
pack. Now that it knew, it was anxious to do no- 
body any harm. It stopped dead, rather than step 
on a hound, and Mr. Marx fell on it instead. This 
time he held the reins. By mistake. 

The field galloped up the bullfinch for the nearest 
gate, whilst he remounted. Then, seeing a weak 
place in front of him, the only weak place in the 
hedge, he walked his horse through it, and emerged 
in the next enclosure, alone with hounds. Mr. 
Marx was nonplussed by such a sudden rise to 
glory. The horse had achieved its ambition, by 
cantering through the pack, and was now amenable 
to suggestion. Mr. Marx reined it in to a reasonable 
trot, just before the Master led the field through the 
distant gate. Lord Holdhard looked even more 
nonplussed than Mr. Marx. 


Everybody was astonished, including the Earl. 
For that luminary, however, the day had been a 
succession of surprises. Pansy had definitely taken 
him under his wing. Encouraged by the whoops 
and disconcerting attentions of this extraordinary 
young man, the Earl of Scamperdale had ridden 
across country as he had never ridden before. 
Pansy had refused to allow him in the lanes. He 
had insisted on addressing him as Uncle all the 
time. What with the enthusiasm of riding the 
line, the annoyance of being spoken to as if he were 
a pawnbroker, the diffidence of riding to Tiddly’s 
hounds after beagling his coverts and whilst sus- 
pecting him of being a Sinn Feiner, finally with the 
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still not entirely banished apprehensions lest he 
should break his neck, the Earl was not certain 
whether he was riding on his head or on his heels. 
He had felt inclined to approach Lord Holdhard on 
the subject of air-guns, but had been chary of intro- 
ducing the subject in case the Master should con- 
sider that he had suffered an outrage. If the 
children really had been shooting Lord Holdhard 
it would be best to know nothing about it. Tiddly, 
on his side, had been reluctant to mention the 
matter in case the Earl should ask him why he had 
been at Woodmansterne at all. If the whole thing 
came out there would be a scandal. So two be- 
mused and indignant peers followed the F.H.H. in 
a complete fog. The appearance of Mr. Marx was 
an added outrage to Tiddly, and a culminating 
astonishment to the Earl. Surely they had told him 
that the fellow was a Communist? Yet here he 
was leading the field. | 

It was at the next fence that the Holdhard 
incident occurred. It was an incident which would 
have been impossible for anybody but Tiddly, and 
in any circumstances except the present ones. On 
Tiddly’s side it must be remembered that the 
Communist seemed to be at the bottom of everything. 
He was an incomprehensible enemy, a creature 
utterly outside the pale, and one who added insult 
to injury by not seeming to mind being there. 
The Communist had committed an outrage at 
Woodmansterne, which Scamperdale had un- 
accountably overlooked, had trifled with the affec- 
tions of two innocent English girls ; had merited, 
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but not received, a horse-whipping ; had led to 
the Master’s imprisonment in a dog kennel; and 
now had ridden through the hounds. Lord Hold- 
hard began telling Mr. Marx what he thought of 
him as soon as he had caught him up. He advised 
him to go home; he advised him to leave ’the 
country. He wondered whether, as a magistrate, 
it might not be possible to make a definite threat. 
Mr. Marx held his peace and kept his temper. 
He was now a hunting man and knew his place 
with regard to a Master. All the bitter thoughts 
about his own humiliation, all the fierce reflections 
about Tiddly’s vinous cheek and yellow eyes, 
surged silently inside him. They were galloping 
across the field in any case, and it was essential to 
keep on. 

It was a simple fence, unditched. It looked high 
but the top was weak and straggly. The height 
varied. Mr. Marx and Tiddly charged it abreast, 
with Frostyface lower down. Pansy and the Earl 
were following Tiddly. The Countess, Mary and 
the Professor were with Frostyface. There were 
quite a number of observers well up. 

The place in front of the old horse looked the 
highest in the fence, and this, in the horse’s opinion, 
was scarcely fair. There was a much easier place 
to the left. It changed direction at the last moment. 
Horses are selfish and only moderately far-sighted. 
Mr. Marx’s horse had not allowed for the fact 
that Tiddly’s mount might have been said to have 
a prior claim. The two met in midair, with their 
hind quarters swinging sideways, their shoulders 
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boring like polo ponies, and their riders’ irons 
locked in a reluctant embrace. They went over 
nearly broadside on, with a skewing motion. Then 
there was a complicated view of legs and bellies. 

The Earl and Pansy pulled up, peering over the 
fence. 

Lord Holdhard got up with a groan, hopped across 
to Mr. Marx, and hit him on the head with his 
hunting crop. 

“Temper ! Temper ! ” exclaimed Pansy. 

Mr. Marx stood like a Russian peasant of the old 
days, knouted by the Tsar. He looked dull, heavy 
and restrained. He did not know what to do. 

“You beastly man !”’ said Pansy. 

“Hush, hush,” said the Earl. “ Hush, my dear 
fellow.” 

The situation of the whole county was evidently 
precarious, but Pansy refused to be quashed. Some- 
thing in his artistic soul revolted against the triumph 
of matter over mind. 

** Hit him back,” said Pansy. 

“No,” said the Earl. “‘ Mr. Marx, I beg.” 

But the peasant had been given his cue. Pansy 
was a real rider to hounds and knew the etiquette. 
An M.F.H. did not possess the right to knout the 
field. Reprisals were permissible. Mr. Marx 
brought down the point of his hunting crop on the 
top of Lord Holdhard’s shiny hat. Lord Holdhard 
fell flat on his back, leaving his hat on the crop. 

** Like the Eton and Harrow match,” said Pansy 
approvingly. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


“Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 

And let the eeauritul martial music blow ; 

The last great Englishman is low.” 

— TENNYSON. 

Lorp Ho.tpwHarpD said (a) that he had broken his 
leg, (b) that he was going to take his hounds home, 
(c) that he couldn’t, (d) that Frosty was to stop 
them and do so, (e) that somebody was to find a 
gate and carry him back on it. 

Mr. Washball, Captain Bragg, and others, stated 
that (i) Mr. Marx was a Communist and ought to be 
horse-whipped, (ii) it was a scandal, (i) they could 
not possibly carry Tiddly home on a gate, because 
it was twelve miles away. 

The Earl of Scamperdale explained that (1) he 
was very sorry, (2) he didn’t know that this was 
going to happen, (3) the Master must certainly be 
taken to Woodmansterne, which was just over 
there. 

Pansy said that the Earl was a sausage. 

The Earl said hotly that, if it came to that, 
Pansy wasn’t a gentleman. 

Mary Springwheat, who had jumped with Frosty- 
face lower down, caught Mr. Marx’s horse, which 
was unhurt. She asked him humbly if he was all 
right. 

The Countess asked where was Ophelia. 
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The Professor said that these little things would 
happen. 

The Earl said that, sausage or no sausage, one 
was not an imbecile. 

Gathering force with every word, the Earl added 
that even if one were a sausage one was not a 
lunatic or a Communist or a Sinn Feiner. One 
didn’t put kidneys on one’s chair and address 
oneself as Tootles : one didn’t lock oneself in one’s 
bedroom all night ; one didn’t shoot oneself in the 
back with a twelve bore. Sausages, said the Earl, 
one might be; but Sinn Feiners never. The 
house, said the Earl, had been a bear garden, a 
workhouse, a looney-bin ; a penitentiary, a slaughter- 
house, a hell ; a shambles, a muck-heap, a home for 
incurables ; a hot-bed, a gas-works, a laughing- 
stock ; an eyesore, a plague-spot, a centre of cor- 
ruption. It was like living on a landmine. One 
was surrounded by homicidal maniacs. God knew, 
though one was a lord and couldn’t swear, God 
knew whether one was a sausage or not; God 
knew, whatever Mr. Duquesne might think about 
it, that one hadn’t been responsible for inviting 
them. And God, said the Earl passionately, forgive 
him for wishing that they were all dead and buried, 
or at any rate fifty thousand miles away from 
Woodmansterne. It was not hospitable, said the 
Earl, but there it was. It was damned inhospitable, 
but there it remained. They were sausages them- 
selves. 


Practically everybody went to Woodmansterne. 
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Eight farm labourers went, because Tiddly still 
insisted on the gate; Captain Bragg, Mr. Wash- 
ball, and all their friends went, because they wanted 
to have a drink; the Earl of Scamperdale went, 
because, as he bitterly remarked, it had once been 
his home. 

The order of procession was : 

First, Lord Holdhard on a gate, drinking out of 
seven hunting flasks and surrounded by eight farm 
labourers, like a Correggio ; 

Second, the Earl of Scamperdale with his head 
bowed upon his chest, like Napoleon on the 
Bellerophon ; 

Third, Captain Bragg and posse, talking about 
temporary gentlemen ; 

Fourth, the Woodmansterne party, much sub- 
dued ; 

Fifth, Mary Springwheat leading Tiddly’s charger 
to the funeral ; 

Sixth, Mr. Marx alone. 


They were met by Aggie Gigle, who had ridden 
ahead. As soon as the decision to harbour Tiddly 
at Woodmansterne had been definitely taken, Aggie 
had galloped off. It had been an unhappy hunting 
day for her. She had followed the Master dumbly, 
as long as it was possible ; but a nearside ditch, 
combined with considerable irresolution, had put an 
end to all hopes of hunting distinction. She had 
still been carrying on. She had hoped to signalise 
herself, to return to favour by some peculiar stroke 
of efficiency. Perhaps, you never knew, she might 
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clear the way for Tiddly over a nasty place at a 
critical moment : perhaps he might lose his hounds 
and she might find them for him. Then there 
would be a gruff word, a tacit forgiveness. Tiddly 
would find that she was not such a bad chap after 
all. He would dine at Woodmansterne. He would 
talk to her. She would wear orange blossom and 
carry lilies, real ones, whether it was fashionable or 
not. But then there had been the nearside ditch. 

However, if one was a good girl and kept on 
hoping, things were bound to come right in the end. 
Just when things were looking black, thought Aggie, 
quoting probably from a calendar in the W.C., or 
a poker-work motto, one found the silver lining. 
Tiddly had broken his leg and was coming to 
Woodmansterne. So Aggie packed up her troubles 
in the old kit-bag, and hurried off to get there in 
front of him. She would nurse him back to health. 
Night and day she would sit beside him, putting 
eau-de-cologne on his forehead and wet handker- 
chiefs. She would be the tender ministrant, the 
lady with the lamp. He would learn to look 
forward to the gentle soothing of her fingers. She 
would give him medicines regularly out of little 
bottles, nurse him, charm the agony from the poor 
leg with magic touches. One day he would take 
her hand in his. He would be in a wheeled chair 
then, convalescent upon the terrace. His fingers 
would creep into hers and he would sigh, a little 
child. The big bear-man would inarticulately 
mutter his gratitude,‘ his dependance ; she would 
lay his head upon her bosom. 
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But the most important thing, thought Aggie, 
galloping hurriedly home, was never to sleep a 
wink, for two or three months, if possible. 

So Tiddly was received in state. 

“In there,” said Aggie importantly, to the eight 
farm labourers. She had borrowed an apron from 
her maid, and tied a handkerchief round her head. 
Her hunting boots looked a little odd under the 
apron, but the general effect was fairly good. She 
had commandeered the Earl’s laboratory, which 
was just inside the porch, and there was a bright 
fire burning. A bed was laid on the largest work- 
table, which could not fail to be uncomfortable. 
There were towels warming in front of the fire, and 
a bowl of hot water, for unspecified purposes. There 
was also a pair of the Earl’s pyjamas. 

The hunting flasks had taken no appreciable 
effect upon Lord Holdhard. He cast one agonised 
glance at Aggie and begged urgently to be taken 
home. 

“The poor, brave fellow,” said Miss Gigle. 
* He is delirious already.” 

“Don’t leave me alone,” exclaimed Lord Hold- 
hard. 

** Put him on the table,” said Aggie. 

“And now,” added Aggie, as if she had already 
failed to sleep for several nights, “ you must all go 
away and leave him to rest. [Il pull down the 
blinds myself. I’ve already telephoned for the 
doctor.” : 

She looked about her efficiently and herded them 
out of the room. Tiddly had seen the pyjamas. 
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** For God’s sake,”’ they heard him pleading, as the 
door was closed, “‘ for God’s sake, don’t let her 
undress me.”? And then the door had separated 
him from human aid. 


When Ophelia got home, looking like an amateur 
Christie minstrel, she found the household in a 
turmoil. The Earl had locked himself in the gun- 
room, the laboratory being impossible, declaring 
that he would take his meals and sleep alone, until 
the house party had been purged. The super-tax 
would be due in a month or so and he proposed to 
be the master in his own family. He would not 
keep up a huge and daily more ruinous estate 
merely for the pleasure of turning it into an in- 
stitution. He would remain in the gunsroom until 
he had been assured in writing that Mr. Duquesne 
and Mr. Marx were gone. It was not that he 
objected to Communists or.photographers. It was 
simply that one valued one’s neck, one’s dignity, 
and one’s relations with the neighbours. As it was, 
he didn’t know how he would ever be able to face 
his friend Lord Holdhard in the hunting field again. 

There were occasions when the Scamperdales 
were inflexible, and the Countess had learned to 
recognise them. She explained the situation to the 
culprits, and they, possessing a mysterious amour- 
propre, were already packing when Ophelia arrived. 

Ophelia was furious. She had recognised at once 
that Mr. Marx had not knowingly deserted her 
when she fell, and she had ridden home in some 
anxiety about his fate. Now, since mothers seldom 
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get on well with their daughters, she was livid with 
the Countess. 

Ophelia said: “ If they go, I shall go as well.” 

Why ? ” said the Countess. 

** Because I believe in Mr. Marx.” 

** Can’t you believe in him at home? ” 

**T shall go with Mr. Marx.” 

“I should have thought,” said the Countess, 
*‘ that that would have depended on him.” 

Ophelia went straight to the Communist, where 
he was packing his patched trousers in the rose 
bedroom. 

“*I am coming with you,” she said. 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Marx, in a surprised voice. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Tue doctor explained that Tiddly’s ankle was only 
sprained. He had sprained it on both sides, and 
dislocated two or three of the metatarsals. This 
made Tiddly angry. He insisted on being taken 
back to Blank. The Earl begged him to stay to 
dinner. Mr. Marx and Mr. Duquesne had caught 
the 6.18 for London, and there was no longer any 
cause for friction. Dinner could be sent in to him 
in the laboratory. It would be a great pleasure to 
the Earl. 

But Tiddly had suffered enough in the laboratory. 
Miss Gigle cutting off his boots and breeches with 
one of the Earl’s cut-throat razors would remain a 
memory not easily to be forgotten. He consented 
to stay to dinner on condition that he could take it 
in the dining-room. He explained that he could 
easily be propped up. A footstool was all that 
would be required. Besides, it would be a shame to 
put the servants to the trouble of an extra meal. 
Tiddly’s eyes pleaded so pathetically that the Earl 
was moved. The man was evidently suffering. 
Miss Gigle stood in the background, ready to read 
to him at the smallest provocation. 

Dinner was am electric meal. Ophelia, outfaced 
by Mr. Marx’s astounding though simple query, 
had stayed at Woodmansterne. She sat in a furious 
and heartbroken silence, whilst another cub was 
stolen from her litter. She was unable to under- 
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stand. They had been making way so well, riding 
together and talking about Lenin. Why had Mr. 
Marx coveted her tuition, ridden under her care, if 
he had owned no feelings towards her? She had 
done her best to be intelligent, had gone half-way 
to meet him. They had seemed to be getting on. 
She had not been sentimental; she had behaved 
like a rational human being. And now he was 
gone. He had asked her only “why?” Ophelia 
had been cheated by the world again. 

Mary Springwheat felt empty. Her insides had 
gone, and it was strange to be living in the world 
without an interior. It made one’s values im- 
possible. There were inclinations and dimly re- 
membered boundaries, and one couldn’t weigh 
them up against each other. One’s life was un- 
related. On the one side there was Mr. Marx’s 
hair, existing in the yearning vacuum which had 
once been one’s tummy ; on the other there were 
all the things which people whose midriffs had not 
been stolen claimed to be madness. And then 
there was doubt: doubt of one’s position in the 
void of life, the frightful doubt that perhaps Mr. 
Marx did love her after all, and the doubt that he 
did not. He had gone without a word. 

Timothy was angry with his father. He thought 
the whole fuss ridiculous, and felt it as a personal 
injury that his own guest had bétn thrown out. 
This sort of thing was typical of the anti-social 
classes. Besides, he was very tired. 

Aggie was in a fluster about Lord Holdhard’s 
removal at the moment of victory. Also he had 
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not seemed exactly to appreciate her ministrations. 
It was a pity that she had slightly nicked his leg 
with the cut-throat razor. It was a pity, but all 
might still be well. 

Lord Holdhard was nervy. Whenever he looked 
at Miss Gigle he seemed to flinch. 

It was not until the savoury that the Professor 
was able to tell a story. The Earl, to celebrate his 
liberation, had ordered up his best champagne, 
and the last course dawned upon a temporarily 
vivacious party. 

*“ Talking of riot,” said the Professor, “‘ I believe 
I may say that my experience of it is practically 
unique. I refer to the famous run with the Scurry 
and Burstall in ’ninety-six.” 

Lord Holdhard was scandalised. ‘ The Burstall 
never had a famous run,” he stated. ‘‘ Never heard 
of it.” 

“Well, perhaps I oughtn’t to have called it 
famous, and certainly you wouldn’t ever have 
heard of it. Nobody did. You see, it had to be 
hushed up.” 

Aggie was thrilled. “ Not,” she inquired, “ not 
—well, you know ? ” 

‘“* No,” said the Professor. ‘* Not.” 

“Well, what was it ? ” 

- But the Professor wanted to be pressed. After 
the first check occasioned by Lord Holdhard, he 
felt himself to be at fault. The party, as it were, 
had got their heads up and couldn’t own the 
line. 

The Countess, guessing the situation, made a bold 
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cast forward. ‘“‘ The Scurry and Burstall,” she said, 
““ made some good points, or so I’ve heard.” 

“It was,” said the Professor impressively, “ the 
longest point ever recorded in the United Kingdom. 

“ Except,” he added, “ that 1t wasn’t recorded.” 

“What is the longest recorded point?” asked 
Aggie intelligently. 

But the Professor was evasive. “I can’t remem- 
ber. Fox-hunting has altered since the early packs 
made their fairy-story runs. In those days the 
hounds were slow and went nowhere without the 
certainty of scent. The horses, too, were different 
from ours: not, I believe, what we should call up 
to hunter’s condition. I believe that /half these 
legendary points of twenty or thirty miles were run 
on several foxes. The hounds persevered behind 
their animal, and changed over to another and 
carried on. Meanwhile the flash jimmies and 
eighteen-stone periwigged squires rode their period 
horses to a standstill, and reckoned the importance 
of their point by the number of mounts recorded 
dead. It must have been grand stuff, but it was 
different. You can’t compare the two.” 

‘What was the Burstall point ? ” 

*‘ Thirty miles,” said the Professor without turn- 
ing a hair, “from start to finish, and only about 
thirty-five as hounds ran. The wolf went practically 
straight.” 

‘The wolf? ” exclaimed everybody in unison. 

** Well, it was more or less a wolf.” 

“Only,” said Lord Holdhard with a snort, “a 
provincial pack would hunt a wolf.” 
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“* Exactly,” said the Professor. “* But, you see, 
it was a provincial pack.” 

‘I think,” said the Earl pacifically, “‘ that you 
ought to tell us about the run. Were you in it?” 

“It was my first and last hunt with the Bur- 
stall... .” 

When the story had gone on for half an hour it 
turned out to be a were-wolf after all. 

What with the excitement of the day and the 
champagne, and the brandy, and now this impossible 
story, Lord Holdhard was unable to contain him- 
self. Any confidante would do. 

“I don’t believe,” said he to Aggie Gigle con- 
fidentially, in the drawing-room later on, “ that the 
Professor always tells the truth.” 

“Don’t you?” exclaimed Aggie, delighted to be 
addressed and clasping her hands together ecstati- 
cally. “It’s just what I’ve always thought ! ” 

‘* Have you really ? ” asked Lord Holdhard. 

Aggie took a chocolate cream and pouted in the 
prettiest way. 

* Really,” she affirmed. 

““ About the werewolf,” explained Lord Hold- 
hard, anxious to establish his point. “ There aren’t 
any werewolves really, are there ? ” 

“* Of course not,” said Aggie. 

** Look here,” said Aggie, a little later on. “If 
you’re really going back to Blank, I shall come and 
nurse you every day.”’ 

Lord Holdhard had taken too much brandy. 
He accepted his doom without a struggle. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


** Gentlemen ! I think you have talked enough about hunting 
now. Ill tell you what hunting really is—a parcel of 
men with vacant minds meet at covert side. ‘The dogs 
smell a stink, they run and the men gallop after them. 
That’s hunting.”—Dr. Paley, after listening to an account of 
the day’s run. 


Now that Woodmansterne had been deserted by 
both its brightest and its best, a settling gloom began 
to close upon the venerable pile. There was some- 
thing hushy about the corridors, and the footmen 
flitted between the white panels with a surreptitious 
motion. The Professor stood on the grand staircase, 
looking at a portrait of the first Earl. It was a 
magnificent picture, bursting with fur; the keen 
and already owlish face leaping out of a décor of 
red and gold and black. His lordship’s muscular 
feet stood slightly apart, like Henry the Eighth’s, 
as if he had been careful to take a firm grip of the 
carpet. This was necessary, and perhaps accounts 
for the popular conception of Henry the Eighth’s 
favourite position as well, because the carpet was 
slightly out of drawing. It sloped towards the 
spectator at a precipitous angle, as if the Earl was 
about to go tobogganing. The carpet was of 
indescribable richness. Its massive pile was matched 
by another carpet draped over the table on which 
its owner leaned. He had decided to be painted 
with a small selection of objects which should 
characterise his interests in life. There were the 
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usual skull, globe and learned tome, varied by a 
more curious medley. There was a riding-whip 
(possibly reminiscent of the day when his lordship, 
according to local legend, had chased Ben Jonson 
round the grounds with a pack of Russian hounds : 
and richly the poet deserved it) ; there was a pet 
frog, with a bow round its neck ; a ribboned box, 
identifiable only by the Professor and the few who 
had studied the costume of the period; a dead 
popinjay, partly dissected ; a white rabbit with 
pink eyes, and something that looked suspiciously 
like a top hat; a bottle of ointment; a dish of 
comfits; and a slightly too intimate letter from 
James the First. His lordship’s temperament had 
evidently been a varied one, and he had owed his 
advancement entirely to his own virility. 

The Professor was moving over to the sixth Earl, 
who had stolen two million pounds from the nation 
and commanded a disastrous naval expedition in 
the Mediterranean, when Timothy came down the 
stairs. He was even paler than usual. 

The Professor said: “‘ My dear boy, you are out 
of sorts. Leave the wretched book for a little, and 
come for an evening with me.” 

The Viscount Hardup passed a nervous hand 
across his forehead. ‘‘ Do you know,” he said, “I 
sometimes feel that if I flapped my ears I should be 
able to fly.” 

‘* I know the feeling perfectly,” said the Professor. 

** Out of the window,” continued Timothy, “ and 
over the hills. My ears would creak like the pinions 
of a swan.” 
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‘* There,” said the Professor. ‘‘ We'll tell the 
family that we’re dining with the vicar, and have 
a jolly evening at the Scamperdale Arms.” 

“It would be nice,” said the Viscount dimly. 


They turned in at the only entrance, which led 
into the service hatch of the tap-room. On the 
right was the bar-parlour, which was excessively 
cold and contained a selection of cigarette cards 
portraying famous cricketers in an oak frame. On 
the left was the ordinary warm bar, which was 
reserved for darts, shove-penny, and real people. 

The Professor said : ‘‘ Two pints of old.” 

Timothy said: “ Nearly all the time I feel like 
the children of Israel. One takes it out, and one 
takes it out, from one’s own midriff, and there’s no 
straw. The prostrating anxiety of sterility forced 
to bear.” 

“‘ Have another pint,” said the Professor. 

“Thank you,” said Timothy. “It’s the labour 
that I want to emphasise. Few people realise the 
sheer manual effort the we novelists have to suffer. 
When you were a small boy you may have been 
penalised to the extent of a hundred lines. That 
might be a thousand words. Seventy times that 
number is the imposition undertaken by a novelist. 
Write your own name a hundred times, and you 
wil be bored ; seven hundred times, and you will 
be exasperated ; seven thousand times, and your 
brain will be reeling in your head. Then realise 
that you have only written one tenth of a novel, 
and you will be lucky to escape the madhouse.” 
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“Two more pints,” said the Professor. 

“And yet you haven’t the full of it. Your own 
name can at least be written down mechanically. 
You need have no ideas. You can work like a 
sweated labourer doing piece-work in a factory. 
But the novelist has to write down different names : 
nouns, verbs, prepositions, adjectives, reeling across 
the page. They have to make sense. They have to 
produce ideas. All the ideas were produced long 
ago, by Adam, and yet he has to produce new ones. 
It is like the endless evisceration attributed by 
Aldous Huxley to Proust. Out it comes, pallid, 
useless, ungenerative, discharged.” 

*€ Drink up your beer,” said the Professor. 

Timothy became extremely heated. “Do you 
know,” he asked, “‘ what I get for it? Do you know 
the division of labour? It is my book. I have 
sucked it up out of my own vitals, dragged it from 
my own guts with the parturient agonies of Lillith. 
I have risked my sanity and longevity in a pallid 
labour that has lasted half a year. I am rewarded 
with ten per cent. 

*“* My own book,” shouted Timothy, banging the 
counter with his pint pot, so that the beer leaped 
inside it like a liquid uvula, or a tidal wave in © 
Japan, “my own book and they start me on ten 
per cent. The scrofulous bookseller who pokes it 
across his mouldy counter in a slap-dish, hocus- 
pocus, semi-genteel, maiden-ladied, windy-bellied 
looney-bin of a watering-place gets thirty-three. 
The unctuous, hypocritical, bogus-chambering, 
brandy-breathing, bald-headed balloon of a pink- 
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bottomed Hebraic publisher starts at twenty-five. 
About a third of the cost price goes into the pro- 
duction of the book. And I, I who owned it, I 
who fathered it and mothered it as well, I who strove 
with Nothing like Hercules to secure its life: this 
contributor is patted on the head with ten per cent.” 

** Gheese,”’ said the Professor, “‘is said to digest 
everything except itself. We will now take another . 
pint with us into the bar-parlour (where I am sure 
we shall be expected to go, since we are obviously 
toffs) and there we shall have a supper of bread 
and cheese. Afterwards we can play darts.” 

In the bar-parlour there was an elderly gentleman 
wearing an old Etonian tie. His nose resembled 
the anteater’s. He had spread a piece of bread 
very thickly with butter, and laid a mighty slice of 
cheddar across the top. Now he was engaged on 
paring a twopenny bar of plain chocolate with a 
pen-knife, in little flakes above the whole. 

*“**Ow are you ? ” said the old Etonian, with the 
utmost charm. 

“Not at all bad,” said the Professor. ‘* That 
looks a very good confection.” 

** Cosy-cosy,” said the Etonian. 

Then he took a threepenny pot of cream out of 
his overcoat pocket, and poured it over the com- 
pleted pile. He gave the whole a gentle sprinkling 
of pepper, and ate it with a knife and fork. 

‘I see you speak Italian,” said the Professor. 

‘“* R,” said the Etonian. Afterwards he swallowed 
his mouthful, blew his wavering nose, and said : 
** My grandmother was a Turk.” 
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Aggie was at Blank, nursing her affectionate 
patient. At first, when the brandy fumes had worn 
away and Lord Holdhard had found himself the 
practically defenceless victim of his nurse, there 
had been scenes. Tiddly had called querulously for 
the housekeeper, had absolutely refused to be read 
to. Aggie, guessing her strategic position but 
realising that her lover must be humoured, had told 
him that the housekeeper refused to come (a gross 
lie, for she had never been asked), but she had put 
away The Wind In The Willows. Reading, or even 
listening to the written word, was apparently not 
Lord Holdhard’s forte. Aggie, who insisted that 
her patient ought to be kept in a recumbent position, 
consoled herself by trying to persuade him to use a 
bedpan. This caused Lord Holdhard to leap to his 
feet and, balancing like a middle-aged flamingo, to 
cry loudly for a pair of crutches. Aggie conceded 
this point also. She telephoned to the hospital at 
Snailsbury to get them. Then she came back, 
cheated of her ideals, sniffing slightly and with a 
small tear on her upper lip. Tiddly felt that he 
had been a cad. 

Whether it was the natural desire of all true- 
born English gentlemen to avoid being cads, or 
whether it was relief at not having been made to 
use the bedpan, Lord Holdhard began to make 
amends. He offered to show Aggie a wound in 
his right thigh, occasioned by having sat down 
backwards in a crate of empty whisky bottles 
during the war. After this everything went swim- 
mingly. 
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“You see,” said Tiddly, “it isn’t that I haven’t 
been wounded.” 

‘But I was sure you had been wounded,” said 
Aggie. “* Hundreds of times, like Mussolini.” 

** Well, not hundreds.”’ 

** Often, then.” 

Lord Holdhard did not deny the soft impeachment. 

** Then you don’t think that I ought not to have 
made a fuss about having my ankle sprained ? ” 

*“‘ Sprained ankles are much worse than broken 
legs.” 

‘Do you really think so? ” 

** Yes, really.” 

“* IT say, that’s awfully good of you.” 

** But it’s a known fact,” said Aggie. 

‘You must know an awful lot.” 

** Only what a girl learns,”’ said Aggie. 

Lord Holdhard sat up in bed and exclaimed : 
** I say, I think girls are awfully nice.” 

** Do you really ? ” 

** Yes, really.” 

** Look here,” said Lord Holdhard, “I feel like 
doing something odd. When the crutches come, 
shall we go and have a party ? Just us two? We 
could easily go in the car.” 

Aggie said: “ I think that would be divine.” 

*¢ Just for the hell of it? ” 

rt 9 Yes.” 

** Really ? ” 

“Yes, really.” 

** 'Yoicks |’ exclaimed Lord Holdhard. “ We'll 
jolly well go to a pub.” 
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“‘ My friend Lord Hardup here,” the Professor 
was saying, “is an energetic novelist. He drives 
himself too hard, and then begins to talk of suicide.” 

** Talking of suicide,” said the Old Etonian, “ my 
oldest friend was O. C. D. James, the architectural 
gentleman on the staff of Country Life . . 

The Professor had met his Waterloo. The story 
lasted eighty minutes. 


There was a disturbance in the serving bar. 
The bell rang, Aggie tripped over the mat with a 
scream, and Tiddly could be heard asking : “I say, 
have you got some beer?” It sounded like a 
phrase out of a traveller’s language book. 

The Professor tried to usher his companions out 
of a back door, but it was too late. In a few seconds 
the parties had collided, to their mutual displeasure. 
Aggie, who had wanted a ¢éte-d-téte with the Master, 
put a brave face upon her disappointment, and 
shrieked her greetings. Tiddly looked suspiciously at 
the Old Etonian. He said: ‘“‘ Were you at Eton?” 

“* Of course not,”’ said the Etonian. ‘‘ I wear the 
tie to attract attention.” 

** But surely,” said Tiddly, “ there’s a law against 
it, isn’t there? I mean to say, it’s a bit thick.” 
He fingered his own tie with an anxious expression. 

‘A traveller,” said the Etonian, “ needs to get 
into conversation easily. ’E can’t do better than 
to wear an old boy’s tie.”’ 

“What do you travel in?” asked Timothy, 
always anxious to put himself au fart with commercial 
problems. 
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** Wheelbarrows.” 

**But you can’t travel far in a wheelbarrow,” 
protested Tiddly. “ Really, it takes a bit of be- 
lieving.”’ 

“‘ He’s a salesman,” said Aggie in a stage whisper. 

** But you can’t sail a wheelbarrow.” 


‘““As a matter of fact,” said the commercial 
traveller, as soon as they had escaped to the ordinary 
bar, leaving Aggie and Tiddly to mutter about old 
boys in the parlour, “‘ as a matter of fact I was at 
Eton. I was in Poodle’s.” 

** Yours,”’ said the Professor in a chastened voice, 
but scoring two sixties and a triple one, “ must 
have been an interesting life.” 

“Yes,” said the traveller modestly. ‘“‘I hope 
you may have guessed by the construction of my 
sentences that I am not an uneducated man. 
For some time I was a schoolmaster : an absorbing 
occupation. But it began to pall. There is some- 
thing peculiarly ’orrible about boys in the mass. 
You feel sorry for the individual specimens—their 
life is so obviously bound to be ’ell—but when you 
get them by the ’undred it’s a different kettle of 
fish. There is a kind of generic ’orror about the 
species, like sheep or ’addocks.” 

** You make me feel like having some more beer.” 

** Yes,” said the traveller sadly. “I tired of being 
a schoolmaster and became a warlock.” 

“That would account for your accent.” 

“It was sad, in a way. Before I became a 
warlock I ’ad no qualms about admitting my 
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Etonian education. I was even proud of it. But 
now nobody would believe me, and so [ deny it. 
All we warlocks talk cockney, although we’re most 
of us old Etonians, and Mephistopheles does too.” 
Here the traveller thoughtfully sketched an inverted 
cross on the stone floor, with his left foot. “It 
come over me,” he added, “‘ the moment I was 
initiated.” 

*“‘ How,” inquired the Professor sadly, “ did you 
first find yourself called ? ” 

** Well, it was like this . 

They called for more beer and gathered round 
the devil’s disciple in an interested circle. Mr. 
Happy leaned out of the tap-room hatch. 


In the chilly splendour of the bar-parlour, Aggie 
sat heavily on Tiddly’s bad knee ; but he preferred 
to bear the pain. Together they spelled out the 
names of the cricketers on the cigarette cards in 
the oak frame. Over Tiddly’s head there hung a 
dusty knobkerrie, relic of some previous landlord’s 
foreign services, suspended like the sword of 
Damocles. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


“ Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play.” 
—Ode on a distant prospect of Eton College. 


Bur even the engagement, which was announced 
within a week of Tiddly’s return to Blank, had little 
effect in raising the gloom from Woodmansterne. 
Aggie came back radiant every evening and even 
brought Tiddly over to dinner, in the invalid chair 
for which she had been longing. He had a sheepish. 
expression, had given up brandy, and had to be 
left alone with Aggie in the conservatory. He sat 
for hours holding her hand, telling her about a 
friend of his called Hoopoe, who had bought a 
horse called Footle, from a dealer called Gloom. 
This did not cheer the house-party in the least. 
For one thing, it was extremely difficult to remember 
to keep out of the conservatory and, for another, 
Aggie’s nightly raptures in the bedrooms of each of 
her maiden friends were scarcely calculated to cheer 
their jealous hearts. Aggie became a bore. 

The Countess was not her usual self. She was 
getting sick of her lord and master, anxious for a 
little affection and recognition as a mate. She was 
sorry to say that the Earl of Scamperdale was 
becoming a bore as well. On top of this, she had 
been visited by a dream of very great precision, 
but one which seemed practically impossibe to 
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distribute between the future and the past. What- 
ever Mr. Dunne might say, she had never seen a 
fish flying, and she could not conscientiously feel 
that she would be likely to do so. The dream had 
taken place in the chestnut avenue. It concerned 
herself and the Professor. They had been standing 
at an interval of about fifteen yards, both of them 
under trees, when the fish flew over her head. 
It was not a fresh-water fish. It was a skate, or a 
stinging ray, or something of that sort, and it had 
flown with an awkward and lazy motion, flapping 
its sails against the sun. The sun was behind it. 
One could see through the wings and body, dimly 
noticing the entrails and the backbone. She had 
called out to the Professor, to draw his attention 
to this phenomenon. But the fellow had refused to 
look. The Countess could remember a feeling of 
intense irritation. A skate flying slowly down the 
chestnut avenue, rather like a pantomime fairy on 
an invisible wire, was, after all, not the sort of 
thing that could be noticed every day. Yet the 
Professor dumbly refused to give his attention. 
The Countess continued to gesticulate and to point, 
whilst the fish flew clumsily towards him. Just as 
it was passing the Professor’s tree it made a dip 
towards the ground, and a lion that had been 
standing unnoticed beside the Professor caught it 
with a spring. The fish crumpled up like a child’s 
kite, came down helpless and edgeways between 
the lion’s paws. The Professor said: “ There, now 
you understand why I didn’t look.” He had been 
waiting for the lion to bring it down, thus saving 
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himself the trouble of turning his head. The 
Countess woke up, feeling out-generalled. 

It was a feeling, not of misery, but of partial 
failure: the universal not-quiteness of life. One 
wasn’t dying of cancer, like most of Timothy’s 
heroines ; one wasn’t penniless or out-of-work or 
beaten by one’s husband. It was just that one had 
not completely succeeded. There were the ideals 
and possibilities, the stories of love and greatness. 
But life didn’t seem to work like that. One might, 
for instance, or one had thought one might, have 
established beyond cavil the existence and nature 
of the spirit world ; one might have cleared up the 
future, that difficult conception which always seemed 
nowadays so hopelessly entangled with Mr. Einstein. 
There were the other Mights, the less satisfactory 
ones. One might have devoted one’s life to penury 
and the Professor, to sponging on one’s friends and 
to scheming for a living ; but to love. One might, 
perhaps, have married another Earl, who was a 
lover as well as a household convenience. There 
was no prima facie reason why one might not have 
achieved the whole gamut of beatitude: health, 
wealth, wisdom and love, pressed down and running 
over. But one’s life had not achieved the possi- 
bilities. The Countess suddenly opined, with a 
flash of vision, that lives never did. The intuition 
failed to comfort her. 

If Mary Springwheat had been an ideal person 
she might have acted differently. She might per- 
haps have asked Mr. Marx straight out whether he 
was in love with her. She might have gone to the 
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rose bedroom, that night when he was packing, and 
had the matter out. Even now she might have gone 
to London and thrown herself into his arms. The 
worst he could have done would have been to let 
her drop. 

But Mary was young and, worse, she was in love. 
It seems probable that no amount of experience is 
of any use in this condition. Mary remained at 
Woodmansterne and joined the Countess in thinking 
about the Mights. She might have given Mr. Marx 
the kiss which he asked for in the morning-room. 
Why had he asked for it, if he wasn’t in love ? Mary 
Springwheat lay in her hot baths after hunting, 
four days a week, desolate, plump and pink. 

Ophelia was reading Das Capital, and could spare 
no time for entertainment values. She had become 
the wettest blanket in the house. Startled guests 
slunk away before her footsteps, for fear that she 
might ask them about 1848. She walked about the 
passages like a forbidding ghost, revolving theories 
of economics and plotting dumbly for her escape to 
_ London. As soon as she was mistress of her subject, 
as soon as she had made herself worthy of her man, 
Ophelia would go to London and head a labour 
march towards the German Embassy. Dressed in 
peasant clothes (with her breasts bare, or was that 
only in the French Revolution ?) she would tramp 
before the men waving a red banner. She would 
sing “‘ Blud must fliesen.” In the ruins of the 
Embassy, ‘with the Nazis flogged with their own 
rubber truncheons, she would stand triumphant. 
Mr. Marx, wiping the blood from his eyes, would 
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see her across the press. He would recognise her for 
her true worth, elbow his way through the shouting 
masses, and fall upon his knees. He would hail her 
as a woman of the people. Everybody would cheer 
like mad. At the strictly companiate marriage there 
would be a guard of workers with crossed sickles. 
and the organ would play the Internationale. 

But there was a tinge of Might in this campaign 
as well. 

Even the Professor was a little under the weather. 
He missed Mr. Marx to argue with, and Pansy to 
amuse him by pestering the Earl. He had lived 
with the lack of the Countess long enough to be 
perfectly resigned and even happy in this state ; 
but he had not failed to notice that she was getting 
restless. This, and the boredom, was upsetting him 
too. It would have been absurd to pretend that 
he was troubled with a grand passion: it was in 
his deeper feelings that he was fussed. He was fond 
of Lucy, genuinely and long-standingly affectionate. 
Her unhappiness moved his loyalties and human 
feelings. He worried for her like an old man, 
regretful and unsure of what was best. This made 
him liverish. On top of the personal relationships, 
and the Professor was worried for Ophelia and Mary 
as well as for his Countess, there was the question 
of Mr. Marx. This had assumed the proportions of 
a world question. It was not that the Professor was 
heartless, stupid or hard-boiled. He was too old 
to be optimistic, too fond of life to take it irre- 
sponsibly. He could see as well as Mr. Marx that 
the world was horrible. It depressed him to the 
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point of physical despair. But the Professor was 
more of a romantic than his friend ; he possessed 
the Saxon trait of emotional reasoning to a greater 
degree. Since he was not so stupid in economics 
as he pretended to be, and since he possessed the 
tolerance and breadth of mind that went with his 
enjoyment in being alive, the Professor was ready 
to be convinced of the necessity of Communism or 
Fascism or Scottish Nationalism or the Oxford 
Movement or Bourgeois Capitalism or the Feudal 
System or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. These did not 
seem to him to be vital questions. The conversion 
of himself, or indeed of everybody at Woodman- 
sterne, to any one of them, would make no appreci- 
able difference. The forces of history, if they willed 
it, would convert Woodmansterne to Communism 
without his aid. These were racial questions for 
which the Professor was unfitted. But the emotional 
problems, the almost uniquely Saxon faiths in 
humanity and ideals (of which the latin tempera- 
ment would presumably have cured him) lay on 
his happy heart. All good social reformers laughed 
bitterly at the human feelings of the early Gals- 
worthy ; Communists seemed rigorously to exclude 
the plank of stupid sympathy from their platform. 
Meanwhile, all over the world, people were shooting 
each other, and beating each other, and executing 
each other, and behavmg like wild beasts. It was 
this, it was the return of primal ferocity and the 
exclusion of beauty, that had begun to reduce the 
Professor. He was ridiculous enough to believe in 
a human sanctity. A close observer would have 
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found that the only things about which he was 
liable to lose his temper were capital punishment, 
literary censorships, and persecutions, and cases of 
two against one. He believed in human beings 
and individual rights or obligations. God was said 
to have noticed even the sparrows. The Professor’s 
indignation over a mortal murdered by political 
necessity far outweighed his feelings for the end 
that had occasioned the man’s death. He was the 
kind of romantic who could find it in his heart 
to say that the whole system of Lenin or of Hitler 
was insignificant beside the one workman or 
premier lying in the morgue, robbed of his precious 
possession. The Professor believed in life. He did 
not believe in original sin. Presumably he was an 
anarchist. - 

And so, now that the theoretical passions and 
generally the individual pride of Napoleonic men, 
like Kemal, were robbing other individuals of life 
and liberty with apparently demonaic callousness, 
the Professor went on hunting at Woodmansterne 
with the heebie-jeebies.5 Why couldn’t human 
beings be a little warm-hearted, like the country 
people ? It was the latent ferocity and idiocy of man, 
not his economic condition, that made the Professor 
miserable. Death and destruction walked the 
world, like the devil in Job. Stupidity and callous- 
ness went arm in arm. He had always believed in 
life and, as a corollary, in humanity. Now the one 
was becoming daily more precarious, and the other, 
egged on by devilish and mysterious forces, daily 
more indecent. Why couldn’t one turn over to the 
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best possible policy, whatever it might be, without 
committing a rape upon life? Why was tolerance 
impossible? Why must beauty flee and human 
beings be referred to as the Proletariat? The Pro- 
fessor felt that life, his dearest love, was becoming 
insupportable. 

The only really happy person at Woodmansterne 
was the Earl. Aggie was there too seldom to be 
counted. The Earl had suffered a renaissance. 

No sooner had the monsters gone, no sooner had 
he ceased to walk in fear, pursued by inexplicables 
equal to the Fascist and Bolshevic terrors that trod 
upon the Professor’s heels, than the Earl began 
inventing again. He expanded his lungs and the 
ends of his moustaches began to curl perceptibly 
upwards. He was delighted by the news of Aggie’s 
engagement, and invented for her, on the spot, a 
confetti bomb to be used at the wedding. En- 
couraged by this very small contribution to the 
betterment of mankind, the Earl sat down and 
began to think out the theory of inventions. There 
were two ways of inventing. Either one could 
think of something that was needed, and proceed 
to supply the want, or one could put a machine 
together fortuitously and then try to think what it 
could be used for. The latter plan was obviously 
the best. All the greatest inventions had been 
fortuitous. Newton had not been trying to supply 
the want of gravity ; the apple had simply fallen 
on his head, and he had invented a use for it. 
Stephenson, or whoever it was, had not foreseen the 
need for trains ; the kettle had simply boiled over 
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and he had supplied the objective. The man who 
invented bent hairpins had done so by inventing a 
use for the pin which he had already found, run ~ 
over by a bus. It was obvious that the best inven- 
tions came by chance rather than by design. So 
the Earl made his greatest contribution to the 
world. He invented an invention for inventions. 

The machine was a simple one, on the kaleido- 
scope principle, but large and with adjustable 
mirrors. Also the collection of objects on the 
bottom plate could be varied by removing a tray. 
One put something, or even several things, on the 
tray. Then one looked through the top, revolved 
the tray and altered the angles of the mirrors. 
The most surprising things appeared. A pin turned 
into a starfish, a screw looked like a rotary engine. 
The variety of appearances was absolutely unlimited. 
All that one had to do was to look at them, to see 
if they could be used for anything. 

The Earl invented, practically at once, a cigarette- 
holder that could be used for smoking eight cigar- 
ettes at once; a penknife with sixty-four blades 
that could be used for chopping parsley ; and, by a 
fortunate accident, an unknown insect with one 
hundred and twenty-eight legs, that could be intro- 
duced alive, with a small supply of food, into 
children’s toy kaleidoscopes as a Xmas novelty. 

The Earl was explaining the latter attraction to 
his eldest son, after luncheon, when the viscount 
suddenly stood up, laughed hideously, and said: 
*“How many kaleidoscopes would make seventy 
thousand words ? ” 
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‘“‘ My dear boy,” said the Earl, “I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

‘I am a bookworm,” said Timothy, “ flying to 
Parnassus on seventy thousand wings.” He then 
sang mournfully, “Ten, Twenty, Thirty, Forty, 
Seventy thousand words ago,”’ and began to flutter 
round the room, counting rapidly in an audible 
voice. 

At forty-one thousand and nine the family doctor 
pronounced him to be suffering from a nervous 
breakdown. He was put to bed in the tower room, 
begging not to be left alone with the clean sheets, 
which he mistook for paper. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 
* Literature breeds distress.”—SARAH Byna. 


MATTERS were coming to a head. There was a 
sense of strain, like the doom which had hung over 
the shooting party on that distant afternoon, and 
a sense of expectation. Woodmansterne waited, 
with the rest of England, for an unknown cataclysm. 
In the general tension, moral values had begun to 
fray. The Professor began to be mysteriously 
absent between eleven o’clock and two, or between 
six and ten. He said that he was visiting the vicar, 
with a view to conversion. But nobody ever saw 
him coming out of the vicarage, and a personage in 
a black scarf and dark spectacles had been seen 
skipping furtively out of the Scamperdale Arms. 
His breath smelt of beer and his conversation in the 
late evening was a trifle boisterous. When asked 
by the Earl how his conversion was going, he replied, 
rather inconsequently, that everything was getting 
on fine. He said that he could average three pennies 
in a bed, an average which could be depended upon 
for victory, that Bethlehem was all right, but crib 
was better than bridge, that no gentleman would 
work two pieces, that the only way to evade it was 
to use a rare form of trouser button, and that he 
had won a bottle of parsnip wine in the District 
Nurses’ Sweep. ‘‘ Whose bed?” asked the Earl, 
forming a somewhat low opinion of the vicar. 
229 
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The Countess was going downhill with even 
greater rapidity. It was perhaps a last desperate 
bid to affirm her loyalty to the Earl and to bolster 
up the old regime. She had begun to cheat at 
dreams. It had started insidiously, like the grace- 
card at Patience. Knowing one night that she would 
be hunting next day, the Countess had gone to bed 
with the smallest piece of saddle soap and sniffed 
it before she slept. She ought to have dreamt about 
horses. But for some reason or other, she dreamed 
about beards. Exasperated by this non sequitur, and 
by a disloyalty which she detected in it, the Countess 
had a nap after hunting and dreamed on purpose. 
She was not properly asleep. The dream was a 
day-dream and the horses turned up after all, 
but somehow they were all ridden by the Professor. 
Smoking a cigar which would have disconcerted 
the Earl of Lonsdale he rode across her semi- 
conscious mind, conversing with a tender verbosity. 
It was rather nice. The Countess began taking a 
snooze every afternoon, after luncheon, and some- 
times she was forced to record her dreams untruly. 

Aggie had caught the habit of unreality. When- 
ever she was not at Blank, and the occasions were 
rare, she sat in the chintz morning room over a 
copy of The Treasure Cot. With her eyes closed, 
and her incipient double chin occasionally trembling 
to the beginnings of a snore, the niece of the Duke 
of Savernake dreamed about nappies. When Mary 
came into the room she talked about ribbons. The 
question was Blue or Pink ; and it appeared to be 
inexhaustible. 
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Mary was miserable. She waited for something 
that was impossible, and dreamed, wide awake, 
about something that she had failed to get. It was 
tragic to be young, horrible to love with one’s soul 
as well as with one’s mind or body. The soul-love 
was the love of dogs and adolescents, unreal, sicken- 
ing, possessive and exhausting. But it was useless 
to see through it. If one had it, one had it: like 
mumps. I am suffering, she told herself with a 
ghastly gaiety, from the spiritual mumps. But oh, 
the mump was so desirable ! 

The three younger sons were exempt from 
emotional tremors. They were merely bored. After 
the Earl had paid their debts, and resold the 
beagles, there was very little left to do. Even the 
haystack had belonged to their own father, so that 
the amusement of bcing sent before the magistrates 
was denied. A tradition had grown up in the 
neighbourhood that the rick had been fired by 
Communists, and that was the only result. Life 
became as dim as usual. 

Until they thought of changing the letters. 


At breakfast the Ear] said, in a pleased voice: 
* What a lot of letters ! ” 

** And,” said he, “‘ a parcel too!” 

He opened it, to display a pair of pink cami- 
knickers. The Countess, who was sitting at the 
other end of the table, gave them a startled look. 

“What are these ? ” asked the Earl, holding them 
up at full stretch by the shoulder pieces. ‘“‘ Pve 
never worn pink in my life. Who on earth can 
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have sent them? I wonder what it says in the 
letter?” 

The letter said: “The Countess of Scamperdale 
would be obliged if you would send her a pair of 
cami-knickers similar to the enclosed. Bust forty- 
eight inches.” 

““ Lucy,” said the Earl, “is this you?” 

But the Countess was already on her way to the 
door. “ It’s those boys,” she exclaimed, and could 
be heard calling for a hunting crop. 

‘““Now I wonder,” said the Earl, “why Lucy 
should have wanted a pair of pink cami-knickers ? 
She usually wears flannel.” 

The explanation lay in the dreams and the 
season of the year, which was turning early. The 
winter was past (a voice had remarked in her 
heart), the rain was over and gone, and the time 
of the singing of birds had come. The voice had 
added something about the Professor. The Countess, 
who was now scouting round the stables like a red- 
skin on the warpath, had borrowed a pair of Aggie’s 
unmentionables and written off to London. 

The Earl said: ‘It’s extraordinary the sort of 
letter one gets when one’s an inventor. A regular 
fan mail, you know.” He adjusted his spectacles 
and began to read. 

** Read it aloud,” said the Professor maliciously. 

‘Darling Dearest,” said the Earl, with an 
apologetic cough, “‘ what a divine time we had last 
night .. .” 

‘* What have you been up to ? ” asked Ophelia. 

Ut 4. @-5 
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The Ear] turned the letter over hastily, and looked 
at the signature. 

“It’s from somebody called Piggie,” he said. 
“I never knew anybody called Piggie in my 
life.” 

Aggie was blushing furiously. 

““It looks like breach of promise,” said the 
Professor. ‘“‘ Perhaps she had a pet name that 
you've forgotten. Think.” 

“Tootles . . .” began the Earl. 

“I think,” said Ophelia precisely, “‘ that the 
subject had better be considered closed.” 

‘* But my dear child, this is ridiculous. I solemnly 
promise you that I’ve never given cause .. .” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said Aggie viciously, “‘ it says some- 
thing about it in the other letters.” 

“But really . . .” said the Earl. 

** Read the next.”’ 

** Dear Comrade,” began the Earl hastily, “‘ please 
send me the odd socks which I left in the rose 
bedroom. All is going well. Yours fraternally, 
John Marx. P.S. I hope Mary is well.” 

There was a pause. 

“Why,” said the Earl plaintively, ‘“‘ does the 
fellow call me comrade, and what is going well ? 
It’s all extremely mysterious.” 

Ophelia said: “I think the letter is for me.” 

** But it’s got my name on the outside.” 

“In a different handwriting.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Aggie, “it was wrongly 
directed.” 

* That would be it.” 
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* Try the next,” suggested the Professor. 

** The next one,” said the Earl unhappily, “‘ says : 
My ownest Piggie, how I do do.. .” 

** But really,” added the Earl, ‘‘ I can’t read this 
aloud. It’s all about love.” 

“Your past life . . .”’ began the Professor. 

But Aggie snatched the letter furiously, turned to 
Tiddly’s signature, and began to read. 

The Earl asked: ‘“‘Is it me that’s called Piggie, 
or the other person ? ” 

** Probably both.” 

“There was a girl called Tootles in 1898, who 
wore a fringe, but one could hardly mistake Tootles 
for Piggie—could one? ” 

*“It depends what Piggie was like. Did she, for 
instance, wear a fringe ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said the Earl. 

“You ought to be able to remember a little thing 
like that.” 

“But I tell you I never knew the girl.” 

* Picking up !”’ said the Professor with disgust. 

“Tootles,” said the Earl, “had a_ fringe. 
Piggie .. .” 

“‘ Spare us the details.” 

The Earl became scarlet in the face and opened 
the next letter. 

“Go on,” said Aggie, folding up her own missive 
and looking defiantly round the table. 

“It’s nothing.” 

**Go on,” said the Professor. 

* It’s not important.” 

The Professor took the letter and read aloud : 
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** My dear, if you want your kiss you can have it, 
from Mary.” | 

*“Look here,” he said, “that makes three: 
Tootles, Piggie and Mary. Aren’t you rather 
burning the candle at both ends? ” 

The Earl said : “ I never heard of anybody called 
Mary.” 

Mary Springwheat maintained a discreet silence. 

“It seems a lot of love to get in one day,” re- 
marked Ophelia. 

“Yes,” said the Earl. He had been reading 
' ahead. “ Yes, my dear. And the next letter is in 
your own handwriting.” 

** All the letters,”’ said Ophelia hastily, “ have 
obviously been changed about. Give it to me.” 

“Not at all,” said the Professor. ‘‘ We’ve had 
them aloud so far, and we ought to go on. I at 
least have written to nobody.” 

“Go on,” repeated Aggie dangerously. 

‘* Dear comrade,” read the Earl. He ran his eye 
over six closely written pages and then turned it 
balefully upon his daughter, over the top of his 
glasses. “‘ To that Marx, I suppose ? ” 

Why not ? ” 

** Allow me,” said the Professor, “to make a 
précis. The first page is devoted to an inquiry 
about labour-value; I should hardly call it 
voluptuous. The second page is about the relations 
between Engels and his partner; but again, it 
bears the kindest construction. The third asks for 
advice about books, and begs for a parcel of them. 
H’m. I don’t like this request for a present.” 
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“* Give it to me,” said Ophelia, trying to snatch. 

‘“* The fourth,” said the Professor, running round 
the table, “asks particularly for a book about 
Free Love .. .” 

** From my own daughter ! ” exclaimed the Earl. 

“You can’t talk. What about Tootles ? ” 

** Oh, bother ! Tootles was a charming girl . . .” 

“No doubt .. .” began the Professor, but the 
interruption had put him off his guard and Ophelia 
grabbed her paper. “ The sixth page,” he added, 
““ was the best.” 

*“ Now,” said Ophelia, holding it to her breast 
and panting angrily, “‘there’s one more letter. 
** Let’s have that.” 

“All right,” said the Professor. “My own 
conscience is clear.” 

** How do you know that somebody hasn’t written 
to you?” 

** Nobody ever does. Except bills.” 

*“*As a matter of fact,’ said the Earl with a 
pleased smile, “ this is a bill, or something of the 
sort. It has your name on the bottom. I think it’s 
a summons for non-payment of debt.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


*** Well, never mind,’ retorted her ladyship; ‘if he har 
nothing she has nothing, and nothing can be nicer.’ ” 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 


Tue last day of the year at Woodmansterne was 
perhaps also its most beautiful. There had been 
days in the summer, which had been the finest 
since the Comet, when the gin-coloured sky had 
melted into the sun, so that half the hemisphere 
above became invisible. Then the yellow stucco of 
the portico had snoozed over the grass park and the 
three younger sons had punted lethargically on the 
lake, baked to a copper brown and falling in with 
monotonous regularity. The house clock had 
chimed. A few of the prize cows had flicked their 
tails. In the evenings a batch or two of mysterious 
waterflies had covered the water with myriads of 
tiny circles, as if all the minnows in the world were 
feeding upon the surface. There had been days in 
the autumn when the heart had woken with a tang, 
when the forecasted tops of hunting boots and the 
breasts of pheasants had rhymed excitingly with 
the burning leaves. Then the lake had vanished in 
wisps of cotton wool and the punt had been tied 
in the boathouse without regret. There had been 
spring days, when all the avenues had rung with 
birds, and the streams had whispered trout. 

But the last day of the year was exquisite. The 
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morning was clear, cloudless, wintry warm. That 
most beautiful phenomenon of the winter, the fact 
that one could see the horizon through the trees, 
suddenly surprised Miss Springwheat on every side. 
The delicate brushwork of the branches, the in- 
tricate tangle of the treetops, became black gossamer 
and wiry. The shading of the countryside had 
gained in form what it had lost in colour. There 
was a long ladder im a spidery tree, the two skeletons 
matching each other; rooks in a regiment over- 
head ; a rabbit-run in a hedge. Like all good 
hunting days, it was to be a day of smells and 
sounds and pictures. There was to be, in a shower 
during the slightly muggy afternoon, a whiff of 
cow byre mixed with mud and sweating horse and 
fox ; a pungent and delightful smell which it was 
bliss to analyse. There was the crackle of the 
hedges when Mary touched them, a clean per- 
cussive sound of triumph. There were the funny 
and the beautiful pictures ; a young man in a rat- 
catcher, trying to jump at a check. The horse very 
properly refused, and the rat-catcher dismounted 
upsidedown over its near shoulder, a_ graceful 
inverted glissando. There was the same young man, 
glimpsed out of the corner of her eye, balancing on 
his bowler hat, whilst the horse watched him from 
the other side of the rails. There was a horse down 
on some sleepers, crossing the railway ; another 
horse, riderless, with its stirrups ringing; two 
scarlet coats flying a place under a tree; a round 
circle of mud on her glove; a man with blood 
running down the sides of his nose, like an exhibit 
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at Madame Tussaud’s ; the spatter of dirt from a 
horse in front; nerves cantering downhill on 
tarmac ; her horse suddenly changing feet among 
rabbit holes, and dancing with the delicacy of a cat. 

The last run of the year was phenomenal. It 
began at two o'clock, within sight of the kennels, 
and the fox was rolled over in the open at half-past 
four, on the outskirts of Beding. The pace was 
splendid and the two checks insignificant. It was 
the run of several seasons. Mary, who saw the 
whole of it, would have told the story ever after- 
wards ; if there had been a chance of doing so. 

She would have told how the Hamerton brook 
stopped the undecided within ten minutes of the 
start, and how not more than twenty people were 
left with hounds. She would have described the 
picture that she left behind her: the anxious 
gentlemen in black coats flogging their horses to 
the poachy banks, and the nervous ladies in blue 
habits checking their horses involuntarily at the 
take off, so that they refused and galloped away 
sideways in graceful circles, leading exacerbated 
followers after them in swearing trails. She would 
have touched upon the mournful cry that rose be- 
hind her, like the starlings in Dante’s second circle, 
as the field whirled and turned between the osiers ; 
the chatter of queries and imprecations, and the 
demands for the nearest bridge. 

From Woodmansterne only the Earl and Countess, 
the Professor, and herself, were hunting. All of 
these got over ; the Earl miraculously, possibly as a 
result of Pansy’s quondam encouragement. 
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From Hamerton the line lay over the best country 
in the F.H.H. Mary would have talked about the 
vasty pastures and the terrific ditches, the hounds 
flying almost mute, and the unopenable gate which 
further decimated the numbers. There they left 
Captain Bragg, cursing his horse for a piker, when 
he himself had given it nerves. There they left 
Mr. Washball chasing his mount, after a rather 
sudden refusal. There the Earl covered himself 
with glory, wildly exclaiming “ Dash it! It can be 
done,” and sailing over the five bars with a rap. 

Mary would have described the Countess and 
the Professor on the good scenting land over 
Wallingburn pastures, riding effortlessly together as 
if they had not noticed their fences. She would 
have described the Countess’s bun, with not a hair 
astray, and the Professor’s shining hat, as clean as 
when he put it on. It had probably been stouted. 

At Newton Bushell there was a slight check. 
Frostyface held them on in a half circle at a canter, 
hitting the line off in less than a minute, so that 
those who were bringing up the rear, with grievous 
botheration, never noticed the check at all. But it 
gave them time to close up. The Earl, chirruping 
with glee, here flew a fence which he knew to be 
wired within four inches of the top. 

Mary would have talked about the huntsman’s 
fall at Coatenburn, where his horse put its foot in a 
flooded drain that looked like a puddle, and came 
down on its nose. Frosty landed awkwardly, with 
his crop in his side, and rode the rest of the hunt 
with a broken rib. The Professor caught his horse 
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for him, whilst the sky was still yellow, still dancing 
with black spots. There was a check here also. The 
hounds, casting themselves, feathered the hedge- 
rows in a spreading troop. Then Lablache spoke 
to it, then Brilliant. The dappled skirt-sweep of 
wisdom and beauty drew together and affirmed. 
The cry rose from a chime to a warbling crash, a 
deep-chested lunacy of music, and Frostyface was 
in the saddle only just in time. 

At Penrose Tower there were eight of them in it, 
and nobody sane. Young Blossomnose, looking over 
his shoulder, saw a couple of redcoats on the 
horizon, followed by a troop in indeterminate 
colours. He cursed them selfishly and wished for 
the pace to mend, so that they should never catch 
up. Blasted skirters, he thought ; there must have 
been a lane. Blossomnose was already pink with 
exertion and felt that he had earned his kill. He 
hated the necessity of sharing it with those who had 
not endured the ardours of the line. But the pace 
fell off. 

At a fence on the other side of Grabintoll, Blossom- 
nose had his own fall. The mare was tired. She 
put her forelegs in a farside ditch and rolled like a 
rabbit. Blossomnose cut his beak with the rim of 
his hat and failed to hold her. He stood desolately 
in the field whilst the tail passed him. One of the 
redcoats caught his mare and threw the reins over 
the hasp of a gate, but did not bring her back. 
Blossomnose, reflecting bitterly on the selfishness of 
the human race, began to run across the field. 

They were now well into the Cuthimdown country 
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and the enclosures were smaller. The hedges were 
low and numerous. It is said to be the undistin- 
guished hedge which takes the maximum toll. 

The Professor and Mary Springwheat came down 
simultaneously, Jumping abreast. The Professor 
was dragged about twenty yards, holding the reins, 
with the bright hoofs flashing by his skull. Then 
he let go. Mary ran after her mount, which was 
lumbering through a gate. 

The gentleman who caught it for her was Pansy. 
He had come up from behind and trotted it back 
with a rueful smile. He said: “I’m afraid your 
horse is lame.” 

Then Mr. Marx was beside her. He was dressed 
in bright new scarlet, with a tail coat, and he was 
leading the Professor’s horse. He said: “‘ Jump up. 
You'll have to ride astride.” 

*‘ But it isn’t my horse,” said Mary. 

** Hurry up.” 

Mary, like the Countess, was able to recognise 
the inevitable in her mate. She did as she was bid. 
The Professor had tied her lame horse to a gate, 
buying a bicycle for five pounds from an errand boy 
in the nearest road, before they were well out of 
sight. 

A heavy rise brought them into view of the 
wireless masts at Beding. It was a feeling of 
Cortez, silent upon his peak in Darien. In the 
valley below, the hounds were little grains of rice 
spilt on the carpet. At the hedge in front of them, 
which was doubly ditched, the Earl of Scamperdale 
was having a refusal. His exhausted horse, spotting 
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the far-side ditch at the last possible moment, 
slewed aside. The Earl vaulted into the near one. 
It was full of water. Floating slightly like Shakes- 
peare’s Ophelia, and gritting the mud between his 
teeth, he waved to them gaily as they leaped the 
water lower down. He had failed to recognise the 
escort. Pansy blew him a kiss. 

Mr. Marx was riding with exultation, as if he 
had spent the most part of his absence at a riding 
school; which he had. He left the saddle per- 
ceptibly at each fence, but landed in it again pretty 
accurately. It was what one might have called a 
workmanlike style. Pansy was grinning with 
pleasure. Their horses were fresher than the rest. 

In a minute they were crossing a road, and the 
Countess, a field in front of them, was giving her 
mount to Frostyface. His own was standing stiffly 
by a gate, with a glazed expression. The Countess 
opened the gate for them, with the reins over her 
arm, and stared at Mr. Marx as -he passed. 

Beding was an industrial town that manufactured 
boots. The fox was intimidated and _ failing. 
Headed by a market-gardener he turned back 
towards the road, only to meet a bus. Headed by 
the bus, he ran the hedge. He tried to double back 
towards the allotments, but a man waved a spade 
and holloa’d. There were humans in front and 
hounds behind. He made a last bid for the road, 
only to be caught in the hedge beside it. 

The Professor, pedalling like mad, with the 
Countess on the step, ran into the ditch below the 
hounds. The bicycle fell on top of him and the 
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Countess collapsed on the bicycle. They lay com- 
pletely still, with blissful expressions, whilst the fox 
was broken up above their heads.  Frostyface 
vaulted out of the Countess’s side-saddle with a 
grunt. He pushed his way through the pack to 
perform his last offices, whilst Mary, Pansy and 
Mr. Marx stood beside their smoking horses. He 
flung the body into the air ; and then there was the 
last picture for Mary to remember—the tawny and 
slobbered coat with its rusty fox-blood hanging at 
the apex, and the hounds rising to catch it, and the 
plump, grave, red-faced man, blowing a formal 
note of parting. 

Mary said: “Where on earth did you come 
from ? ” 

*‘'We commandeered the horses from Woodman- 
sterne,”’ said Mr. Marx, “‘ and rode over at one 
o'clock, on chance. Luckily we caught a glimpse of 
you at Coatenburn.” 

“We were late,” said Pansy, “‘ because of the 
revolution.” 

“What revolution?” asked the Professor, from 
under the bicycle on the other side of the hedge. 

*“And who,” inquired the Countess simultane- 
ously, like a voice from the grave, “ gave you leave 
to commandeer the horses ? ”’ 

Mr. Marx said: “I commandeered the horses 
for the Soviet.” 

“You see, my dear,” the Professor could be 
heard explaining in an undertone, “ there has pro- 
bably been a revolution this morning. We are 
Bolsheviks now.” 
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“Fudge,” said the Countess loudly. 

** Is this true ?”’ asked Mary. 

Mr. Marx pointed up the road. The nondescript 
followers observed by Mr. Blossomnose were standing 
in a posse, covered with badges and armlets. A 
troop of dark and anthropoid dots were marching 
towards them from the other side, out of Beding. 
They were preceded by a band and carried a red flag. 
The band didn’t appear to be playing “‘ God Save 
the King.” 

Mary said: “ But why did you hunt ? ” 

“I wanted you,” said Mr. Marx. And then 
explanatorily : ‘“‘ You see, it all went smoothly. 
We took the wireless at five past twelve last night, 
and the telephone exchange simultaneously. They 
must have heard about it at Woodmansterne just 
after the meet. We sent the papers out as usual, 
to gain time.” 

** This is absurd,”’ said the Countess. 

**'Yes,” said the Professor. ‘“‘ If only he could 
have killed a fish ! ” 

** I wanted,” said Mr. Marx, “‘ to have one more 
hunt with you, so that you could see me riding.” 
He looked shyly at his boots. 

*¢ Jackie,”’ said the Countess, “ this is an outrage. 
I particularly wanted to hunt that horse on Monday. 
And now look at him.” 

Mr. Marx said, even more shyly: “I hope I 
haven’t taken it out of him too much.” 

** Damn you, sir,’’ said the Countess. ‘“‘ You had 
no right to take the horse at all.” 

The Professor pushed her off the bicycle, got up, 
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and said significantly : “‘ Hush, Lucy. Don’t forget 
there’s been a revolution.” 

“ Fiddlesticks,”’ said the Countess. 

Everybody felt embarrassed. 

*“‘ Hark !” said Pansy resourcefully. ‘‘ Listen to 
the band ! ” 

“If you'll excuse my mentioning it,’ said the 
Professor, sticking to the point and popping his 
head over the hedge, “ what about us? ” 

Mr. Marx gave an indulgent smile. 

** You will be all right,” he said. “ You can work 
on the land.” 

The Professor asked in a wistful voice: “ I 
suppose you won’t be keeping on the public-houses? 

** Because if so,” added the Professor hopefully, 
*‘I believe I could manage one.” 

Mr. Marx said: “I daresay we could arrange 
that. The first thing would be for the Countess to 
divorce her husband, and then you can marry her 
yourself. A public-house is always better with a 
married couple.” 

*“How could you!” exclaimed the Countess. 
But she blushed. 

Mr. Marx mistook the exclamation for a query, 
“* Divorce,” said he, “ will be quite sensible. You 
needn’t worry.” 

The Professor was already interested. 

** What about the Earl ? ” he asked. 

“Pansy will look after him. We can find a use 
for him somewhere. If not, we'll put him in a 
reservation.” 


** And Ophelia ? ” asked the Professor. 
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** A secretary. She'll join the party.” 

*¢ Timothy ? ” 

** Addressing envelopes. It’s much easier than 
writing books.” 

“Lord Holdhard and his future wife ? ” 

** Let them work on a collective farm. They’ll 
make excellent breeders.” 

** Scamperdale’s younger sons ? ” 

“They'll be all right,” said Mr. Marx, “ after 
they’ve been to one of our new reformatories.” 

‘If it’s anything like Borstal used to be,” said 
the Countess suddenly, “‘ I shall become a Bolshevik 
with resignation.” 

** Cami-knickers !”? she added with a grunt. 

At this pomt Frostyface, who had been feeling 
his rib a little to one side, approached and touched 
his cap. 

** Excuse me, sir,” he said, “‘ but what about the 
hounds ? ” 

Mr. Marx smiled all over his face. 

** We'll run the hounds,” he said, “‘ on a collective 
system, for the farms. It’s all in the forty-five year 
plan.” 


**And now,” said Mr. Marx, turning to Mary 
Springwheat, and throwing wide his arms, “ how 
do you think I rode ? ” 

** Marxie !”? exclaimed Miss Springwheat, and 
leapt into the protecting circle. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


“ And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it: 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea.”—Genesis. 


THE universe split open like a pea-pod, informed 
by lightning but far transcending thunder. The 
market square of Beding, where they manufactured 
boots, leaped into the air along the crack. It fused 
like a flashlight photograph, spat little molecules of 
dark and spinning matter which curled their way 
to earth in lazy parabolas, enunciated itself in a 
brain-shaking detonation like the anvil of doom. 
The tiny aeroplanes hung in the saffron sky as if 
they were motionless. They were in perfect for- 
mation and their white bellies shone with light. 
The bombs were invisible. Only, underneath them, 
under the placid and high-flung beauty of their 
blazing wings, the earth quaked and leaped like a 
basin of black porridge, boiling on the fire of sun- 
set. The noises seemed to leap from one’s midriff, 
jerking out of one’s own mouth. The little column 
of black anthropoids, with their red flag and the 
town band, began to disintegrate and to stream along 
the road. But the road leapt up amongst them, 
hurled them high in the air in the same slow motion 
parabolas, jetting the rosy landscape with an inky 
injection like a squid’s. The horses went mad and 
screamed with terror. Three cart horses in a field 
248 
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began to gallop round and round it, with a lolloping 
thunder. The sheep went as well, in panic-stricken 
congeries, cantering, falling, and sharply trampling 
on each other. The Beding factories rose gracefully 
and fell over sideways. The high explosives hic- 
cuped to a background of thin continuous squeals. 

*‘ Damn,” said Mr. Marx. “ That will be the 
French.” 

*“* It might be the Germans,” he added ; “or the 
Americans.” 

** Why ? ” shouted the Professor. 

* There’s been trouble about gold.” 

* Who with ? ” 

“With the Soviet,” yelled Mr. Marx. “I’m 
afraid this will be the end.” 

** Good-bye !”” continued Mr. Marx, in a final 
shout. ‘“‘ How like the dirty capitalists ! ” 

** Good-bye !” shouted Lord Holdhard, fourteen 
miles away, as the north wall of Blank fell on his 
head. ‘“* How like the dirty Bolsheviks ! ” 

** Good-bye !”’ shouted Ophelia, as Timothy’s 
tower crashed about her ears. “ How like the 
dirty Fascists ! ” 

** Good-bye !” shouted the younger sons. ‘“‘ My 
God, what a magnificent bang ! ” 

** Good-bye ! ” shouted the Professor, plagiarising 
consciously. ‘“‘ Mine has been a happy life.” 

“* Good-bye !”? shouted Frostyface, gathering his 
hounds about him. ‘“ We’ve had the finest run that 
ever was seen.” 


In twenty-four hours the nations were at each 
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other’s throats. In a week the human world was 
over. Thermit, high explosive, mustard gas, 
lewisite and trichlormethyl monochlorformate had 
crowned the inventive faculties of Jehovah’s mys- 
terious creation. Only a few entrails and dead 
squirrels lay about and began to stink. 

At Woodmansterne the staircase was the last to 
fall. The rose dining-room toppled, with a pretty 
tinkling of the chandeliers, and the walnut cricket 
pitch collapsed in the middle. The Countess’s 
drawing-room crumbled with a frightful crash of 
silver ornaments. The chintz in the morning-room 
caught fire. All the horses in the breakfast room 
fell off the wall in rotation, beginning with a 
picture of Eclipse. The constipated stork in the 
Countess’s writing-room crackled merrily, because 
fir-cones go so well on fires, and the silver policeman, 
with the holes for pepper in his helmet exploded 
with a little pop. The staircase still stood. 

It was the picture gallery of the Scamperdales. 
From the first Earl, on his slanting carpet, to the 
tenth of them, painted in a morning coat, the 
history was complete. Gradually the eyes got 
weaker, slowly the spectacles appeared, peacefully 
the nose retreated into an owl-like beak. There was 
the first Earl, with his cod-piece ; the second, with 
a high-ribbed feathered hat, like Malvolio’s or 
Francis Bacon’s; the third, with the Lely eyes ; 
the fourth, one of the extravagant ones, leaning on 
a cannon ; the fifth, a dowdy Gainsborough. The 
sixth and greatest of the family, the admiral who 
had stolen two million pounds from the nation, 
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carried a telescope ; but he had been wise enough 
to turn his back upon a naval engagement which 
was taking place behind him. Several ships were 
blowing up. They were probably his own. The 
admiral, stout, nobly tranquil, and painted by 
Sir Joshua, paid no more attention to their disaster 
than he did to the present death which showered 
about him. The seventh Earl, ruined before he 
succeeded because his nautical father had spent the 
two million, and a great deal more besides, in six 
exciting years, could afford to do nothing more 
than be a country squire. He was painted by 
Honest John Romney, and looked as honest as his 
painter. A spark of grandeur returned with the 
eighth scion, of blessed memory. Amelia had 
persuaded him to be painted in the silver spectacles. 
The ninth sat on a grey mare, looking anxious to 
get the picture over and ride away. The tenth, 
painted by Laszlo, had returned to the conceit of 
his earliest ancestor. He stood by a table, nobler 
than in life and with his moustaches curving like a 
bison’s horns. On the table were the interests of 
his soul; a rabbit trap which not only caught the 
rabbit but released it absolutely unharmed the 
moment after, and an artificial leg for one-legged 
hurdlers, which could be snapped up behind by 
means of a spring. 

The Earl’s own leg hung in a tree near Beding, 
swinging gently in the winter wind, but he and his 
progenitors stared down upon the ruin of their 
house in noble effigy. They made no comment on 
the situation. They listened to the cascading of the 
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chandeliers without surprise. The gas crept in- 
visibly amongst them, but they did not choke. Only, 
when the staircase caught fire, their glasses cracked. 
The ancient oil paint blistered and popped. The 
canvas parted from its frames. The admiral, still 
clutching his telescope with ineffable calm, curled 
up slowly and began to burn. 


THE END 
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